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EMERALD AND RUBY, 


WITH A 
DIAMOND HEART. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Golden Apple,” “ Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” $c., §c. 
——__@—————— 
CHAPTER XXV. 

Iv ever a mortal revelled in the realisation of 
their wildest hopes, that person was Araminta 
Damer, during the first month of her stay in the 
elysium of her extravagant visions—gay, delightful, 
bewitching Paris. 

To be sure she did not obtain any entrance into 
the magic circle of royalty. The Empress never 
sent an invitation to the palace receptions, nor did 
she make one of the favoured multitude who 
thronged the magnificent salons of the Baroness 
‘This, and the Countess That. If Miss Damer had 
paused from her rose-coloured dreams to question 
the matter, she might have wondered a little at the 
circumstance, and forth her golden wand 
to accomplish it. But she was too much occupied, 
too happy to think of it. She was installed in 
sumptuous apartments that a princess need not 
have disdained. She spent two-thirds of her time, 
and I should hardly dare to tell how much of her 
bank deposit, with milliners, and dressmakers, and 
jewellers, and was in one flutter of exhilaration and 
proud delight. f 

The other third of her time, perhaps it is needless 
for me to tell, was fully occupied by the Count 
Felix Montmorenci,—Monsieur Cardeau, as she re- 
luctantly called him at present, and even allowed 
the people about her to believe that he occupied the 
humble position of music-teacher to the fair heiress. 

The count was proving himself a very delightful 
SS Miss Araminta was never mens of 

istening to his descriptions of the grandeur of his 
ancestral home, nor to the rapturous: prospects 
which he triumphantly assured her were close at 
hand. She had never read the Lady of Lyons, this 
sentimental Araminta, or it might have occurred to 








({TWIXT THE CUP AND THB LIP,] 


her that the count’s rhapsodies were almost verbatim 
copies of Claude’s lover addresses to the beautiful 
ee, A a her all en eee ty rr} 
charm of origi y, and again and again sai 
to Amalie, with a delicious sigh : 

‘Ah, Amalie, what a wonderful thing is noble 
birth! Was there ever another gentleman s0 
agreeable and delightful as Count Felix ?’’ 

“Indeed, my lady, 1 don’t think it,’ would 
Amalie reply, dropping a re3pectful curtsey that 
said plainly she understood very well who was to 
be the future countess. 

Amalie herself was enjoying Paris hugely. Ata 
slight hint from the count she had been promoted 
into a companion, who accompanied Miss Damer on 
all her sight-seeing expeditions when the count 
himself was absent, kept away, as he explained 
with his hand on his heart, only by his secret busi- 
ness affairs, which would so speedily culminate in an 
open recognition of his rights. 

The three went down into the charming country 
south of Paris, and it was here that the count 
pointed out to Araminta’s awe-struck eyes the 
slender towers and stately dome of a great palatial 
residence, which rose from. fir-crowned height, a 
beacon for miles around. 





»my g , my lovely friend,” he 
cried, in a low, rich tone of mingled grief and pride, 
‘“‘ yonder are my ancestral halls, the proud domain 
to which I have sole and lawful claim, from which 
i have been thrust by a wicked and oruel plot.” 

He clasped his hands against his breast; as if to 
still the passionate heaving of his heart. He fixed 
his melancholy eyes upon the glistening towers, 
and struck a stage attitude that in Miss ’Minty’s 
eyes was the very realisation of manly grace. 

“My dear count, oh, my dear Felix!” she ex- 
claimed, tenderly, the tears actually rising to those 
cold, pale eyes of hers, “ don’t look so melancholy, 
you grieve me to the heart.” . 

“To the heart?’ echoed the count. ‘Oh, 
loveliest, dearest, most angelic of women, if I only 






dared to hope that, ev oss of my beautiful 
home, my title, my pyi 2, could not make 
me wretched,” q ; 
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Araminta cast down her eyes till the sandy eye" 
lashes fell upon the cheek, where the cunning 
French dressing-maid had tinted the rose of girl- 
hood. Ske trembled a little, but smiled. 

The count glanced around him. They were 
standing in a ihaty nook of the garden behind the 
inn where they had quartered themselves for tha 
day. No obtrusive form was near. He dropped 
down on one knee, one hand on his heart, the other 
gently possessing itself of her gem-decked fingers, 
while he faltered : 

* Dearest, fairest, it is indeed meet that I should 
confess my secret here in the mce of my 
ancestral towers, the secret that nothing should 
wrench from me did I not feel assured that my 
plans are all working advantageously, that they 
will soon culminate in my assumption of my rights 
as master yonder., Do not start, do not tremble 
like the innocent dove you are, sweet Araminta, 
surely you have guessed what I would say ?” 

Araminta put on a look of bashfulness befitting 
sweet sixteen. She hid as much of her face as 
ne meee with one hand, the other rested confidingly 
in 


8. 

“T don’t know—I am at a loss,’”’ she stammered, 
while mentally she ejaculated triumphantly, ‘ now 
I shall rise to nobility also. Oh, how beautifully 
Count Felix talks.” 

“ Not know ?” he repeated, in a voice of tender 
reproach. ‘It seems to me the very air and earth 
and sky must have whispered itto you. Araminta, 
I love you. I ask you to go in yonder with me as 
my own, my peerless bride, the Countess Mont- 
morenci. Be not cold or cruel in your teply. Think 
trl ere suspense is preying at my heart. 

n vienntanlht 

He proceeded no farther, for Araminta sank down 
into his arms with a soft sigh of happiness. 

“ O, Felix! can you doubt my answer ?”’ 

“Then you consent; you be my countess ?”* 

Of cours. she would! Was it not the realisation 
of her fondest hopes? Araminta stopped even then 
and there, to give herself a sort of mental shake, and 
ask if all this could be possible! If she could really 
be Miss ’Minty, of Damer Farm, whose most value 
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able possession had been a string of gold beads 
bequeathed as a rich legacy by her grandmother? 
She, decked in velvet and point lace and diamonds, 
—and to be so soon a countess! the mistress of 
yonder stately halls ! : 

“©, Felix !” she breathed, rapturously, in that 
thin shrill voice of hers, “‘ this is happiness !”” 

Mademoiselle Amalie, on the other side the hedge, 
was stuffing her lace handkerchief into her mouth, 
to smother an unaccountable freak of laughter 
which had taken possession of her, and was thus 
compelled to lose the rest of the conversation. She 
was called in, however, shortly, to a consultation 
concerning the celerity with which a bridal trousseaw 
could be obtained. i 

“Leave it to Amalie, my peerless one,” said 
the count, tenderly; “ pray do not tax your 
noble spirit with such mean details, Except for the 
bridal dress it matters little, only when you enter 
the dear old home yonder I want a jewels to 
equal those of the noblest in the land. e ances- 
tral diamonds, alas! I must look in vain to find for 
you, for I have learned that they were ignobly sold 

y this parvenu who usurps my rights.” 

“Do not fear. I will have jewels for which yom 
need not blush,” answered Miss Araminta. “ Have 
you ever looked into my casket, Felix ? ie must 
please me to-night by examining collection. 
And you shall accompany me to.e d ma 
chant, and help me 
will befit the brow of the 
renci.”’ 

The count preaged her hand and = 
mured something about “her exes: 

Kohinoor itself.” 

Asal found oppertunity te give him a littlegide 
a ‘ . 
“* Monsieur,” she whispered, ‘* it is ill done i 
to discourage a eyene trousseau. You 
the wardrobe should be mine, and I will not. haw 
@ meagre ene.” ey 

“Do you think there ig danger?’ smecredt Ie, 
“are there not already trank loads? Pleaae you, 
self from them.” 

“* And the five thousand francs ?” 


“They shall be ready, Could I affiqeiite eheat > 


you ?” 

And Amalie’s face cleared, and she again 
Oeil misdet eh Usdghepeiion 
well sa wi ex) 

In three weeks the elaborate trousseaes wag 
The diamonds, had come home, brilliants. 
pan Pyaar ts tation of country. = 
woman in mi 8 
Arqminta had drawn m4 wpom her 
bankers. A remonstrance, and the warmng that 
the mine already showed signs of giving out, 
reached her just as she was being decked in her 
magnificent white velvet robe, ready for the bridal 
which was to announce to all Paris, so the count 
triumphantly assured her, that a new. Countess 
Montmorenci had dawned upon them. 

But Araminta tossed the letter aside without 


re. 

‘I shall be the Countess Montmorenci in an hour 

longer, what matter if their insignificant mine 
ails ?”’ 

And she. resumed her self-admiration before the 
mirror. French taste and art, can do a great deal, 
but they hardly succeeded in making Miss Araminta 
a youthful or beautiful bride. She was herself, 
however, perfeotly satisfied. And indeed the match- 
less diamonds, that made the hitherto valuable 
contents of her casket seem so mean and poor, shed 
such a blinding corruseation around the narrow 
forehead, the lean arms and bony throat, that. one 
could hardly see earthing else. Miss Arvaminta 
was satisfied, and the Count Felix seemed to be. 
He surveyed her a moment in undisguised delight, 

“Charming! charming! actually perfection. O 
no, there is a flounce of lace needs looping,” he. ex- 
claimed. ‘ Amalie, bring the bride’s jewel casket, 
and let me find some diamond to loop that flounce.” 

Amalie was prompt in obedience. Her face was 
a little flushed, but that might be because she had 
just been packing her mistress’ trunks, and had 
stooped down to lock them all; the keys were.lying 
snugly in her pocket then. She brought. the heavy 
casket, and Araminta smilingly gave the key to the 
bridegroom. He kissed the d, and held it a 
moment, murmuring his soft nothings over it, then 
opened the. casket, his keen eye running swif 
from one satin bed to another. Then he teok out; 
the upper tray, and looked over the valuable. litter. 
beneath. 

“It is worthy the Countess Montmorengei,” mur- 
mured he, catching Miss: Damer’s eye upon: him, 
“we must look carefully to its safety.’ ‘i 

“Yes,” observe? Araminta, with satisfaction in 
her tone, a proof that her mother’s nature had not 
wholly left her, ‘it is always a comfort to know 
when you spend = for real jewels that: it isn’t 
really thrown away, like as it is in velvet and lace. 
I shall always be rich while I have my casket safe, 


ny 


ect the finest. gemm, such am) 
Countesa: aoe 





tly | the same 





it is. like so much gold.” 


The count had found something to answer his 
purpose. He brought forth an arrow studded with 
diamonds, and Amalie looped the flounce with it. 

“Perfect, absolutely perfect now!” cried the 
count, in his profound admiration for the bride 
quite forgetting to give back the key to its mistress, 
and thrusting it into his own pocket. 

**Now then I must fly to my post. Ah! and 
then—and then the world will know the true Count 
Felix Montmorenci, and all Paris bow before my 
countess.” 

He lifted her hand again to his lips, turned and 
walked a few steps away, and then came hurrying 
back, exclaiming in a languishing tone, 

“Q Araminta, my beautiful! I cannot bear to 
leave you, even for this brief time. Fair enslaver ! 
Why do you hold me so? I am trembling as if there 
were still a fear of my losing you. I cannot bear 
to think other eyes will behold you even the few 
moments of my absencan, Remain alone, I 

guard the door 


beseéeh you, until I come, Amalie, 
and my treasure till I come,” ; 
inta listened with delicious belief im the 
ine:passion of this lover’s raptaze. She smiled 
upon him — 
“Do thin 
Twill 


and by 
I shall ? No, indeed, dear 


Amalie 


way faite Erie, to the health of mg 


a) 


e able A leek i the scene, t 
im, upon 
return, after the joys of Paris had 
to dazzle her native town with the 
state of the Countess Montmorenci. 
if the emperor would be Ogee among the illus- 
charch to witness, 


i ce and 
jhe wondered 


trious guests invited to as 
the count assured her, the great sensation of this 


marriage ceremony. 

She ‘ied to amie complacently as she turned a 
diamond drop of the costly bracelet on her arm, 
but yawned instead. Her eyelids w heavy, her 
thoughts confused themselves sleepily. All uncon- 
scious of the diamond tiara and the point. lace veil, 
her head sank—sank slowly back. to the velvet 
cushion of the chair. *And in fifteen. minutes the 
bride was sound asleep. 

It was not one hour, nor two, but six at. the least, 
that passed thus unconsciously. But, Miss Dam 
was at len aroused by a violent knocking at the 
door, and by two or three voices demanding admis- 
sion in voluble French, She opened. her eyes, stared 
around her confusedly, and, rising. to her feet, called. 
out: 


“ Amalie—Felix—why, what. does it mean ?’’ 

It was a long tinie before the vietam could realise, 
what it. did mean. She opened: the-door, and ad- 
mitted her new dressing-maid and the landlady. 

“* Amalie 2?) where is, she ?’’ 


** Phe what ?” demanded the landlady, puckering 

up her lips. i 
_* Why—oh, I forget! the. musie- teacher, Mon- 
sieur Cardean,?”” 

“The gentleman: went. off with mademoiselle in 

carriage.. They said it was according to 
the lady’s orders. That a bridegroom was coming 
to take the lady.’’ 

Araminta screamed for lights. She had become 
suddenly aware that the priceless necklace was not 
around her throat, the bracelets, the tiara—alack ! 
every 1 even to the arrow, torn ruthlessly: out 
of the flounce—gone ! 

She stared about her —_ Alas!: the: jewel. 
casket had likewise vanished. Poor Aramiuta 
gasped frightfully as she, tried. to. explain, and in 
the midst of it fell to the flodiin violent, hysterics. 
And so.lost three hours more., 

The end of it was that the Calais steamer took 


to Dover at second-class fare,a forlorn, crest-fallen, 
infuriated woman... All her efforts. at following the 
rogues failed completely, so adroitly had the plot 
been laid. And when she received further con- 
firmation of the exhausted condition of the iron mine, 
poor Araminta crept back to Greentown, and re- 
sumed the old lifeat Damer Farm, severer, bitterer, 
tenfold more miserable than if the great fortune 
had never come. 

‘Perhaps the bitterest thrust of all was that she 
learned two years after, through her detective’s re- 
searches, that her handsome, and noble, and adored 
Count Felix was no one else but the little sharp- 
eyed man who came first to purchase the iron mine 
of her mother. It afforded her but little consola- 
tion to know that both ha and Ahrpelie came to a 
miserable and untimely end, for the fortune they 
purloined had been squandered beyond her reach- 
ing the smallest fraction of it. And it was only in 
imagination heneceforward that Araminta wore or 
owned diamonds. 

, CHAPTER XXVYI. 

“Tp Eeould only wring forth what that secret of 

Mande’s is about,” muttered Agnes Ackland, stand- 





the fancy, No one but 


ing alone i garden path at the end of the walk 
ps Negra’ ae vega, cusl oll ehanaandanaly 


oud. 
t would you give?” answered @ mocking 
started, weed ape hanghtily, mg 
wr wick enq e 
alone ; but «laugh, stagalarly 


ther to condamnondl to onder off these. 
premises myself, or to enllacarvanbtanet pou of,” 
‘iss Ackland. 


| much you know.” 

She curled her red lip as she returned : 

“That is a stupid way of eliciting a hint con- 
cerning what you shall say.” 

“ A hint about the buried secret and Maude’s con- 
cealed trouble. Fair lady, I need nothing of the 
kind., Thereare more secrets than one in yonder 
ay that must depend.on my will to be unra- 
ve _ 

She had been looking steadily into his eyes. 

Pe. believe you,” said she, slowly, but with em- 
phasis, 

“Show me, then, just how much you do under- 
stand,” replied the stranger. 

She could 4 = plain satisfactorily to herself 
why she obeyed, A 


ex 
1] 

her conversation with the young surveyor. 

— ran his — y fingers lightly across: 
sont sailing. Tua uly thing: Incl swan the 

smoo iling. on i was, the: 

knowledge where the secret was buried. Your key” 

\solves it magically.” , 

_ “You know what itis?” she demanded, breath- 


\lessly- 4 

| “Ido; andsoshall you, in good time. We will 
have it here shortly. That mutes the ring from. 
Mande’s pocket was well done. The next is. 
for you to. send him to digup:the secret.” 
a I think,” observed Miss Ackland, 


“And you will bring it to me, and ther we 
will examine into it. i a it will give you. 
the power to stab deeply into the hearts of these 
proud people: who set themselves up so sanctimo- 
niously. You hate them: as well as I do; I read 
that in your face long ago.” 

ques~ 


Agnes started again, nervously, and 
Sesiaylpdato his.faea, whiles aoiet =, upom 


own. . 
“Why should you that ? They have beer 
kind to.me.. The. world thinks. I owe them. ever- 
i ; gratitude.; How: dare you assume other-. 
wise ? 

“ Beeause I can read faeces, and I watched yours 
out here in. the:garden the other day, when Mande: 
and the young surveyor were reading.” bf 

The girl turned! her head: away quickly, as if 
afraid he might read yet further, and he laughed. 





“A tacit confession of the truth, fair lady. It is: 


told him every word of 


SoBbr’o saath S& 4h 8& &286 
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idle for you to seek tadeceive me. I assure yon 
fate intended us to be allies, You have envied your 
cousin always; you fairly hate her now that you see 
she has won so a you begin to prize | an 
even above riches, oung mane Suayeone has spent 
but a few weeks here, he is welcomed 
like a htful inmate. sent for the buried 
secret. ¢ in our hands, we shall be able to dic+ 
tate terms to them all.” 

al et ee ae 
himself!” exc gnes passiona: 

“T tem nish io strani he returned, with a sardonic: 
an = h is strange, if you are satisfied with 
their kind treatment and warm friendship.” 

She ne out her hand bee 

“T say your suggestion is Satanic. 
comply vith it, because—well, Iam Satanic too, I: 
suppose, There is nothing I would not do to see 
that gee once thoroughly 

The last sentence was 


clos 

“We shall have thebox. 

first fall of evening. after it 

Ga ain Lass eonere SOT 908 Wane ally.’ 

without @. farewell gestune, 

and walbehatens with She, ant cheba, 

No fear of her,” Bek the etcaties “a little 

fierce jealousy in a p woman’s heart is indeed 

the bash watem Os Pecans T wish it was as easy, 
“ tens Elise. But let me see what my note 

will e - 

And muttering this he dropped pre = 

Fate of the decayi ne re which stood b, A 
ly teps, disappearing in 


ars OO Ackland, her wayward heart filled with a 
strange contradiction of emotions, hurriedly made: 
her way through the garden towards the house. 
the eastern verazida came in view she started, and 
an angry flush aS off. the netion and 
irresolntion that. had sho ow an fi 


and res 
the fair fave of Mande, 
rightly, however. the gizl hers: 


conscious. 

s Everybody bows before her, all 
lavished upon her,” muttered Agnes Ac 
bitterly, “ That man that the discov 
of this secret of hers will overwhelm her wi! 
humiliation and disgrace. Let ~ Ne gr then. [ 
care not at what cost to mysetf;, I say, let: it 
come,” 

She shut her lips Seenen meaty, a vindictive 
glimmer shot — we black aM oy are 
stamped angrily in 
a moment thus, the inen of a ved ton 
yielding herself up to vindictive and evil passion, 
and then brushing one hand! lightly across her face, 
er nk ees towards the group. 

- morning to you all, again. What, still |. 
lingering - the a Mr. Lermont? Is there noi 


surve kgty: Mt 

y, a ce for it,” returned. Lanrenee. 
mt e. Soe peer hsm the committee will 
“coms », and he wants my ex- 
snaaee obey) ve time to take a run into 
the woods though, Miss Kyrle, to find that plant to || all 

com your book of specimens 
you,” answered Mande, “vou 
already made such us contributions it will 
be idle to demur at the trouble you take to finish 
it. I shall value the be more than 
ever, for they will be the association of 
your rambles, about which you whee told me such 


c 
“What a a vacancy you will leave behind when 
pam Sons st the belustrade ane the temper 

again white 
hands upon the rail. _ 


m Cortera ox your atk’ 


kindness insists holding us 
it will be psniage insite ngem hess Berotipelaees 
will glide. away, a ice passed already, on 


wings. 
“T can hardly realize that we have known 
‘ou for a month or so,” pursued Miss land, 
Tretamaf oat the suit tit er white fingers. ““One 
to come in upon us here would make sure you were 
one of the 

“T have been treated with the most generous hos- 
erie be do not think I am unconscious 

co oe Laurence, the colour rising in his 


"on har given more than you have received,” 
cri ude, warmly, @ reproachful 

at her cousin, “I cannot fell whem we have en- 
joyed such harmonious and influence. My 
father is already warmly a’ to you, and Aunt 





alone. 
net 


glance motives, when th 


angel re gs don’t know the other individual who 
has called forth such enthusiastic interest in Aunt 
> Indeed, it will leave a. sorry blank when you 


Thon ¢ you!” replied Laurence, in a low voice ; 
" iti is pleasant, it. will always be sweet to remember 
that. And yet I am not sure but it is unwise for 
me. to linger so.’ 
“Unwise ?’” 

Mande ane the word wher + =e lifted one 
large, innocent eyes en 8. Whatever 
she read there eoabed the he wi riEchide to fall suddenly; 
and a a pink to gather in hercheek: And then 
a look of pain and weariness’ came, and she arose 
jeter ty Sar with some murmured excuse walked 


ve, abstracted look 
him with mingled 
enongh, thehumble 
ee and half uncon- 


ser” Bub I shall | into 


Ny ge epee fee we 

s.eyes. Agnes. wa’ 

surveyor, in 
‘our di like.of very. 


eames RSE 


“ My consion! an oe ride underneath, 
her amiabilit ve @ care, 
friend Laurence, L onli mes 900. your, noble cuints 
gl spoke Agnes, 

we ae forehead. was crimson beneath the sud- 


sents ‘Aatland, I. do not, know-—™” he stam- 


She waved a white hand with queenly grace 
“ Nay, I spoke idly ; and yet it is wise Roomattioil 
. find warning even in jests.” 
“Teo, I I might take a hasty run into the 
woods,” said Laurence, turning to the silent but at« 
Pentive boy. “You shall come for me if I am 


oe vaulting: tly over the railing he landed | 
on the beneath, darted across the lawn, 
and vamished,‘leaving Miss Ackland unceremoniously 


sae ad ge comgy flung ‘himself’ upon. 


ooh. feclish and unwise! I have weakly con- 
sented to the delights of the — nor wed 
my reason to perceive how:the garlands have. 
day ma » woven. themselves into nto fettors as strong 
‘I cannot shake off, now that; the hour 
comes. I love her! Love Mande 
Tyee! - I know she.is as. far above me.as: the |) 
= Heaven—that it is less to dream, of | 
her! Woeia me! Flight will not save me 
@ is the. one woman whom acquaintance 
pve worthy to:wear that hey ngge ring. I have | 
read it,in her pure eyes, her strong. yas tender 
heroic. and. yet, mysteriously suffering 
cool. § She has learned their spell, she is fit to wear 
, and emerald, and the diamond too. But 

fe pahig 
never win 
And ay? valiant young heart writhed beneath the || 
the realisation. But he fought the |) 
ou and ‘came back calm and strong, al- 
‘though with a gravity that Maude’s timid 

danse was swift to discover. 

e has given me up,” she said to herself, and’ 
tried to feel thankful; and’ yet was thrilled to the 
boa arora: Bre eend werent sadness, which was not 

womanly sorrow for his grief. 
As soon as he had opportunity, Laurence said to 


T think, sir, sir, it will be better for Leo.and’ me to 
ltalhe'e 1p our quartere next week where we shall be 
handier tothe seene of our labours.” 

house—why—Lermont ? what an aby 
ae eee a = a ‘ie ! 
not move oung 

man’s determination. And fully oaulion 
there was some according te his 
custom, Mr. Kyrle: went with the mene 


have | his host, 





She smiled quietly. 
by My ey is an —— gentleman,” 8 
this confirms m 


said, “ opinion of 
Ho is ying from tho temptation of loving our 
ling, winning our most 
Laurence lor loves : Mat e, Arthur, we is ihe a 
as sa @ moment like one orey. 
omar a new meg startling discovery, then he 

OW. 


“Well, could I ask anything safer or happier for 
Maude ? She does not need wealth. I'am confident 
of this. yo man’s uprightness and honourable 
character. ht I to ask more ?” 

**T do not you will obtain it, if you do,” she 


answered & smile. 

“ Then let matters take their course. Laurence 
must not go.” 

Which decision he managed to impress upon his 
young friend, with a tolerably clear idea of his 
met after lunch in the library. 
And Laurence, a loudly beating heart, and a 
brain almost dizzy with its renewed joyful hope, 
hastened thence to look for Maude in. her favourite 


The solitude of the wocds beheld a fierce 


worship in silence at, a distance. I could }, 


arbour. Instead, Agnes emerged from the balcony 
steps, and came to meet him. 

“Mr. Lermont,” she said, holding up her hand, 
where the symbolic ring was gleaming once again, 
‘*T ask the fulfilment of the promise. Bring me the 
box as soon as possible and as secretly.” 

He bowed with ready consent. 

“As you please, Miss Ackland. I think T can 
get it here to-morrow, by using great expedition. 
‘That will then end my share of the rather singular 
adventure.” 

“You are not reconciled yet that your incognita 
should prove to be:the undowered cousin,’’ she said 
bitterly. ‘** You are like:all the rest of the world, 
Laurence Lermont. You carry your homage to a 
golden shrine,” 

He flashed upon her an indignant glance, and an- 
swered proudly, 

6 That ae of yours, Miss Ackland,’ 

“T warned het before, but you gave no heed. 
ot you it, is obs & pe veleseias such absurd hopes,’’ 

she repeated. vehem 

More and more pan EI at the strangeneas of 
her behaviour, Laurence could only remain silent. 
She approached a little nearer, and laid her hand 
lightly. upon his shoulder. Did Laurence guess the 
meaning the tender gesture might imply to an ob- 

server ? At all events he was ignorant of Maude’s 
oot face looking forth from ‘the window above 


oT win meet you to- morrow evening as you de- 
poke Agnes Ackland ; ou will keep your 
faith with me in that matter ‘at east, Laurence.” 
“Certainly,” returned he, cordially, “you shall 
have no occasion to doubt me.” 

And passed on, looking vainly, of course, for 
‘Mande. 

Agnes, with a flash of mischief in her eyes, made 
‘her way leisurely into the house, and threw herself 
‘into a chair, as if wholly unconscious of the shrink- 
‘ing — behind the full drapery of the window- 


Bibe Heigh-ho ! how much I would give to know if 
there is double-dealing in his nature?” she mur- 
‘mured aloud. ‘Sometimes I have fancied he has 
looked as warm protestation to her as he has spoken 
tome. If I thought he was calculating between 
/us—weighing her fortune against my love—but no, 
| I will not accuse him yet. He will explain fully at 
i the nove in the arbour to-morrow evening. Till 
then I will trust him.” 

| She rose up as she concluded, paced to and fro a 
)moment as if driven by mental torture, and then 
slipped out of the room. Mande, behind the cur- 
tains Sm eon both hands to her forehead and gave 

a little cry of pain. 

“Oh, is there no one free from duplicity and 
error ?” Must my latest ideal fail me also ?”’ 

And she came forth from her retreat, and hastily 
crossed the corridor to ascend the stairs. At the 
| foot Laurence, just entered through the outer door, 
met her, and pronounced her name eagerly. She 
‘turned to look at him. His face was aglow, his 

eyes full of a new hope and joy. 

‘Miss Kyrle, I have been looking for you. I 

| have found the last plant for the collection. And 
I _ something besides to say to you.” 
Pe m sn were full of gentle reproach, her voice 
cold, and even scornful, 

on Nay, I think there is nothing that I can profit. 
ably hear to-day. You must excuse me this time, 
Mr. Lermont.’ 

And she hurried away without another look. 

be ay offended her in some way,’ thought poor 

g back ruefully: 

At that moment his thoughts were diverted from 
any selfish indulgence by a wild, swift cry, almost 
a scream, in Leo’s voice, from the upper balcony. 

a Bertha-~Bertha! oh, my sister; I have found 
you! ” 

Mingling with it was an eager callin a strange 
but rich and musical voice, and the sound of wheels 
and prancing hoofs. He hurried out to seek an 
explanation. 

(To be continued, ) 


EEEEeEEEE—E—=E=E=_ 


Tue peacock, we learn, was known from the ear- 
liest time, for it is mentioned in the Bible as one of 
the most precious products brought from Asia by 
King Solomon’s ships. It made its first appearance 
in Greece after Alexander’s expedition into India. 
Alexander, it is said, was so astonished at the sight 
of this bird that he forbade it to be killed under the 
severest penalties. Fora long time they were very 
rare, and fetched a high-price at Athens, and the 
people from the neighbouring towns assembled in 
crowds to see them. From the Greeks they passed 
to the Romans; but this nation, more fond of the 
pleasures of the table than of spectacles, soon made 
them figure in. their feasts. Peacocks consequently 
were rapidly propagated in the poultry-yards of the 
rich patricians; and some of the Emperors, such as 





Vitellius and Heliogabalus, caused dishes of the 
heads or brains of peacocks to be served; from this 
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cause their price became excessive in Rome. Little 
by little they spread throughout the empire, and thus 
the peacock has become naturalised in Europe. Dur- 
ing several centuries its exquisite and delicate flesh 
was in very great favour; but the importation of the 
pheasant, and later that of the turkey, brought suc- 
cessful rivals for table honours. The peacock is now 
bred principally to please the eye; and even when it 
does make its appearance at some ceremonious re- 
past, it is intended more to gratify the eye than the 
palate, for the carcase is invariably decorated with 
the resplendent tail, spread out in fan-shape. The 
domestic peacock, which is now the pride of our gar- 
dens and parks, is indigenous to India and the isles of 
the Eastern Archipelago. There they still livo in 
large troops in the depths of the forests. They are 
so abundant in localities, that it is said the travellor, 
Colonel Williamson, being delayed ono day in tho 
district of Jungleterry, counted not less than from 
twelve to fifteen hundred. The peacock runs with 
such rapidity that it often escapes from pursuing 
dogs; it takes to the wing with difficulty, and flies 
slowly, though it can prolong its flight to a consider- 
able distance. It feeds upon grain of all kinds, 
which it swallows without crushing. In tho even- 
ing, to roost for the night, it perches upon the limbs 
of the highest trees. In a state of domesticity it re- 
tains this fancy for elevated places, and takes plea- 
sure in mounting on the roofs of houses, upon which 
it struts and excites itself, scattering tiles, or tearing 
up the thatch, as the case may be; for the devastat- 
ing instinct appears to be very strongly developed 
when opportunity offers. The bird also commits 
great ravages in cultivated fields, 








SCIENCE. 


Some trials of a submarine lamp have beon made 
in the Seine. The light is enclosed in a glass cylin- 
der, and is fed from a copper receiver containing 
oxygen compressed to the extent of ten atmo- 
spheres. , 

THE popular idea that “light puts out fire”’ is 
80 fixed that probably no conclusions drawn from 
actual experiment are likely to disturb it, especially 
if they be adverse to the notion. From a series of 
experiments upon candles of different sizes and 
weights in dark chambers and day and sunlight, it 
was found that the increase of temperature led to 
increase of consumption of material, and vice versa, 
and the whole result may be stated that, in any 
case, the difference is so small that it may be re- 
ferred to accidental circumstances, such as tempera- 
ture and material ; the final conclusion being that 
the direct light of the sun, or the diffused light of 
day, has no action on the rate of burning, or in re- 
tarding the combustion of an ordinary candle. 

A PKOPOSAL has been made for extending the pos- 
tal telegraph system to the colonies, and by one con- 
tinuous cable, 24,000 miles in length, uniting all our 
colonies with each other, and with the United King- 
dom. The scheme has, it is said, been submitted to 
the Government. 

New Cooxinc Apparatus.—To prevent what 
cooks describe as “burning,” it is proposed to em- 
ploy a vessel having a jacket or inner lining of tin, 
or other proper metal. Tho jacket has a nozzle or 
lip, and being filled with water, is placed on the fire; 
by this means the inner space or compartment of the 
jacketed vessel is heated with dry heat, and so 
adapted as to receive a partially roasted joint of 
meat, or any other substance requiring to com- 
pletely cooked, The whole of this apparatus is in- 
closed in a vessel which is covered with some sub- 
stance which is a bad conductor of heat. 

New Carvinc Macuinzr.—In the machine in- 
vented by Mr. Gear, the wood to be carved is fas- 
tened firinly to the bed by moveable clamps adjustable 
to suit any required size of wood, and the cutters 
are fastened to a spindle moved by a universal joint 
in any direction upon the bed of the machine. The 
cutter is guided by hand, the guide resting against 
the pattern. ‘The carving can be gauged to any re- 
quired depth, and made to conform to any. required 
pattern. A fan blows away chips as fast as they 
are produced, leaving the work constantly in view of 
the operator. The same tool that cuts the mortise 
also cuts the tenon, the two pieces of work to be 
dovetailed being clamped together to the end of 
the table. 

Wuatis Heat? New THec2zy.—A curious theory 
concerning the nature of heat, light, and electricity 
is propounded by a recent writer, but one to some 
extent plausible. He maintaius that heat isa material 
substance subject to the law of gravitation, and that 
heat-particles or caloric exists in a normal or unex- 
panded and in an abnormal or expanded state, caloric 
once’ expanded requiring some time to regain its 

normal condition. He thinks that no effect is pro- 
duced without motion; that the result of the motion 
of normal heat-particles is light, while the motion of 





expanded heat-particles produces heat ; and that in- 
creased light and temperature are due to the 
increased velocity of the heat-particles. Adopting 
this hypothesis, all the natural ph a ted 
with heat with which we are acquainted can be 
satisfactorily accounted for, and it is argued that we 
need not continue to entertain the extraordinary idea 
(directly opposed to all experience with artificial 
sources of heat) that although the sun is the source 
of light and heat we become frozen as we go towards 
it. Ata height of only seven miles from the earth 
Mr. Glaisher became, we are reminded, insensible, 
through the intense cold, and both he and the 
aéropaut who accompanied him nearly paid with 
their lives for making the experiment. The theory 
is most interesting. but whether it will stand the 
test of scientific discussion remains to be seen. 

Tue Iron Duke, a magnificent specimen of naval 
architecture, has been successfully launched from 
Pembroke yard. This ship is built wholly of iron, 
and she is furthermore armour-plated with iron slabs 
8in. thick, down to the wator-line. She is a very 
fine model, and it is fully anticipated that she will 
attain the speed estimated—namely, thirteen and a- 
half knots—being propelled by twin screws, driven 
by first-class engines of 800 horse-power, on the 
trunk principle, Her armament will consist of four- 
teen 9ia. guns, twelve tons each, so that taking this 
into consideration, together with her armour and the 
‘immense speed anticipated from her, she will un- 
doubtedly prove a most formidable antagonist. Her 
accommodation for officers and crew is excellent. 
The between decks are about 10ft., thus insuring, 
with other appliances, good ventilation. 

To purify glycerine which has been for some time 
in use, add 10ib. of iron filings to every 100Ib. of the 
impure liquid ; occasionally shake it and stir up the 
iron. In tho course of a few weeks a black gela- 
tinous mass will collect on the bottom of the vessel, 
and the supernatant liquid will become perfectly 
clear, and can be evaporated to remove any excess 
of water that may have been added toit. The em- 
ployment of glycerine to improve the taste of wine 
is now very extensive. It is preferred to sugar for 
the reason it cannot be fermented. Hence the ne- 
cessity of having a perfectly pure article. 

Picric acid has been recommended as a red dye 
for leather, iron, wood, &c. Dissolve 4 grammes 
picric acid in 250 grammes boiling water, and add, 
after cooling, 8 grammes ammonia. For the second 
bath, dissolve 2 grammes of crystallised fuchsine in 
45 grammes alcohol, and dilute with 375 grammes 
hot water, and finally add 50 grammes of amnionia. 
As soon as the red colour of the fuchsine has disap- 
peared, mix the two baths and immerse the articles 
to be dyed. Forivory and bone the bath ought to 
be made slightly acid with nitric or hydrochloric 
acid. On adding gelatine to the bath it can be used 
asa red ink, 

Sscurinc Corxs.—The ordinary method of fas- 
tening corks into soda-water bottles is well known. 
Mr. W. M. Littell proposes a new method, which 
consists in the use of aclip, or fastener, the ends of 
which are jointed or secured in eyes or loops formed 
in a ring encircling the neck of the bottle. The clip 
or fastener is formed with two arms extending up at 
the sides of the cork, which arms are united by a 
cross-piece intended to rest upon the top of the cork 
when it is placed in the bottle. The clip is made of 
iron wire, coated with tin, so as to prevent oxida- 
tion, and the top, or crosspiece, is bent,so that the 
central part projects over, and secures the cork, when 
it is released from the corking-machine; while the 
sides of the cross- piece are curved in the opposite di- 
rection,-which facilitates the adjustment of the clip 
over the cork. The advantage of this invention is 
that it can be used by persons who have no. special 
skill or experience in bottling liquids under pressure. 

A FEW gentlemen, anxious to have tested the num- 
ber of horse-shoes capable of being made in one hour, 
applied to Mr. Crichton, foreman smith to Professor 
M‘Oall, of the Glasgow Veterinary College, for this 
purpose. Incompliance therewith, he commenced in 
their presence, and, with only one hammerman, fin- 
ished in the time above specified, 38 shoes in all. 
The shoes were made out of iron 14-inch broad, and 
}-inch thick, and that to the entire satisfaction of 
practical judges then present. This feat surpasses 
anything that we have heard of in the art of horse- 
shoeing. 

Inon AND STEEL Crystaus.—M. Schott, of Ilsen- 
berg, has made many microscopical examinations. of 
the structure of steel and iron. He maintains that 
“all crystals of iron are of the form of a double 
pyramid, the axis of which is variable, as com- 
pared with the size of the base. The crystals of 
the coarser kinds, as compared .with those of 
the finest qualities of crystalline iron, are of 
about twice the height. The more uniform the 
grain, the smaller the crystals, and the flatter the 
pyramids which form each single element, the 














better is the quality, the greater is the cohesive 
force, and the finer the surface of the iron. These 
pyramids become flatter as the proportion of carbon 
contained in the steel decreases. Consequently, in 
cast iron and in the crudest kinds of hard steel, the 
crystals approach more the cubical form, from which 
the octah m proper is derived; and the opposite 
extreme, or wrought iron, has its pyramids flattened 
down to parallel sufaces or leaves, which in their 
arrangement uces what is called the fibre of the 
iron. The highest quality of steel has all its crys- 
tals in parallel tions, each crystal fling the in- 
terstices formed by the angular sides of its neigh- 
bours. The crystals stand with their axes in the 
direction of the pressure or percussive force exerted 
upon them in working, consequently the fracture 
shows the sides or sharp ¢eorners of the parallel 
a. In reality, good steel shows, when exa- 
mined under the microscope, large groups of fine 
crystals like the points of needles—all arranged in 
the same direction and parallel. 

VeLocity or THE Execrric. WAvzE.—Professor 
Gould found the velocity of the electric wave in the 
Atlantic cable to be between 7,000 and 8,000 miles 
per second, differing somewhat when the circuit was 
composed of the two cables, and when the earth 
formed a part of the cireuit. Telegraph wires placed in 
the air on poles conduct thé electric wave with about 
double the above velocity, and the curious fact has 
been discovered that the rm of transmission in- 
creases with the distance of the wire from the earth. 
Wires buried in the ground transmit as slowly as 
the submarine cables; wires on short poles witha 
velocity of some 12,000 miles per second, and those 
on long poles at the rate of 16,000 to 20,000 miles 
per second. 

A TeLzcraPH VESSEL IN THE ENGLISH CHAN- 
NEL.—On or about the Ist of April next a telegraph 
station vessel will be moored by the International 
Mid-Channel Telegraph Company off the entrance 
to the English Channel, in from 55 to 59 fathoms 
water, in lat. 49 deg. 20 min. 30 sec. N., long. 6 deg. 
17 min. W. of Greenwich. The vessel will be 
painted black, with the words “ Telegraph Ship” in 
white letters on her sides ; she will have three masts. 
At the top of the mainmast a large black cone will be 
hoisted during daytime, and a powerful globular light 
at night, elevated 30 feet above thesea, which in clear 
weather should be seen a distance of six miles. A 
flare-up light will also be shown every fifteen minutes 
during the night, from an hour after sunset to an hour 
before sunrise. During foggy weather, day or night, 
a bell will be rung continuously for half a minute 
every quarter of an hour; and for the first six months, 
or until the 1st day of October, 1870, a gun will be 
fired every quarter of an hour, and after that date 
every hour. The commercial code of nals for 
the use of all nations will be on board, to the exclu- 
sion of all other codes, and none other can be no- 
ticed. 





Butcusrs’ SENSIBILITY.—At an inquest touching 
a butcher who died suddenly, it appeared that 
the deceased had witnessed the death of a neighbour's 
daughter, and that the melancholy event had so 
greatly affected him that he fell into a state of in- 
sensibility, and could not be roused. Dr, M. C. 
Ward, a od was called in too late to revive the 
deceased, said it was a well-knowh fact that butchers 
were more affected with the death of a human being 
than other men. The jury returned a verdict of 
“Death from a shock to the nervous system, accele- 
rated by the exciting cause of witnessing a death at 
a neighbour’s house.” 
Country ENJOYMENTS.—To enjoy the country it 
is not merely necessary to live init. The citizen 
‘oes down with high evjoyment; for atime he is a3 
risky as a let out to snuff and run in the open 
fields. But after a turn or two he begins to pull out 
his watch, to wish for dinner, to be weary of looking 
about him, and he finds that the change he has at- 
tempted is absurd and unnatural to his habits. Is it 
not something to provide against this humiliating 
and painful confession of the poor artificial creature, 
man? Therefore, I say, have some pastime—and 
this is mine! How delightful it is to find yourself, 
in a spring day, by the side of a streamin the midst 
of a meadow, the fine sloping hills around you, with 
their drooping trees and broken vodka, with 
your tackle and.rod preparing. Look around you, 
enjoy the solitude, the Joveliness of nature; for 
when once begun, the interest is too intense; you 
wish for rain, for wind, for then the trouts rise 
freely ; but there is a sort of inward sense and con- 
sciousness of where you are, that you breathe a pure 
air, and are fatigued without being exhausted, with- 
out lassitude, and you see fhe day rise, and you see 
it in full noon, and you see it decline, and it is all 
too short,—hours and days speed away all too 
rapidly for enjoyment. 
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FAITHFUL MARGARET. 
———— 
CHAPTER XVIII, 


And yet 
A kind of weight hangs heavy a my herrt; 
My flagging soul flies under hee own pitch, 
Like bird in air too damp, and lags along 
As if she were a body in a body, 
And not a mounting substance made of fire. 
My senses too are dull and stupefied, , 
Their edge rebated: sure some ill approaches, 
And some kind spirit knocks softly at my soul, 
To tell me Fate's at hand Dryden, 


Tue game had passed out of her hands. Whether 
should she trust to the brute or to the man ? 


I think she would have thrown herself upon such’ 


mercy as the hound would show her, rather than 
trust to Roland Mortlake. But the time had 
passed even while she stood in sore doubt. 

That mysterious tremor of the shutter had 
ceased, and now, in the ominous stillness, she saw 
—oh, horror! what was that? 

A small, circular hole had been cut in the panel, 
and through it she caught the glitter of a human 
eye watching her. 

The blood curdled in her veins, her hands fell, 
clasped, before her. 

Ske stood, with head bent forward and dilated 
eyes, returning that awful stare. 

No horror, caused by death in any form, could 
have equalled that caused by the mere stealthy 
glare of a human eye watching her, gleaming upon 
her, unaccompanied by the visible face. 

Suddenly the eye was removed, a sharp click 
broke the supreme silence, a long, slender tube was 
thrust half length through the aperture, and pointed 
with deliberate aim at her heart. 

_A blind haze came between her and the hideous 
vision. Quicker than thought she darted to one 
side, and sank to the floor almost insensible. 

Reg: sight cleared, and she looked for the pointed 
pistol. 

It was slowly veering round, to bring her again 
within range. 

Her eyes measured the room wildly. The win- 
dows commanded every part of it except the two 
upper corners. She must fly across the room, or be 
shot like a dog. 

She sprang up and flitted swiftly along the wall, 
and out of range. 

Now she was safe for a few seconds. Sho might 
‘crouch upon the carpet and pray a few wild words 
for safety. 

The pistol returned to the door and covered it in 
case of attempted escape. 


'zésource. Which of us is likely to triumph?” 








{MARGARET'S TRUST.] 


As long as her enemy could get nothing larger 
than the tube of a pistol in, she was «afe in her | 
corner; but if he enlarged the hole ccough to in- 
troduce his hand with the pistol, she was lost ; for 
there was no large piece of furniture near which 
she could hide behind. 

“Tf I could but circumvent him until daylight,” 
she thought, ‘*this night's danger would be past.” 

— looked at her watch. It was two of the 
night. 

“Three hours to wait,” she pondered, with a 
despairing heart. ‘Can I possibly defy him for 
three hours? He is crafty and desperate; he is 
here to put an end to my life, and will not go away 
unsuecessful. 1 am terrified, helpless, and without 


Her eyes went longingly to the old-fashioned bell- 
pulls, hanging at each side of the fire-place. 

“If I dared to rush across the room and ring a 
peal to awake the household, I would be shot before | 
my hand left the bell-rope,”’ she told herself. 

Why had she lit the tell-tale candle? There it | 
burned, white, and faintly tremulous in the current 
of air caused by the hole in the shutter, slowly 
wasting away, but distinctly revealing her every 
movement to the watchful assassin without. 

Was there no way by which she could extinguish 
it and leave herself in the friendly darkness ? 

If the thought occurred to him of enlarging the | 
aperture and shooting her in her place of refuge, 
= a ae would too surely guide his murderous 

and. 

Even while thus she reasoned, the pistol was re- 
moved, and the grating of a tiny saw aguinst the 
shutter recommenced. 

Horror paralysed the terrified girl for an instant ; 
the next, with rare presence of mind, she snatched 
the cloak off her shoulders in’ which she had been 
wrapped, and hurled it with all her strength across 
the room. 

Like a huge, ugly bat, it made for the candle, 
swept it off the table, and she was. surrounded ina 
moment by darkness. 

The grating sound came to an abrupt stop, and a 
smothered oath came through the augur-hole. 

“Give up that book, Margaret Walsingham,” 
said the hoarse voice of her foe, “for as sure ‘as 
you live and breathe your life will go for it if you 
don’t.” 


Margaret remained still as a statue, not daring 
to breathe. 

“Tl make terms with you even now, if you hand 
me the book,” said the wily voice again. 

She bowed her face in her hands, and smiled even 
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in the midst of her tears, at such a proposition. 
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A long silence followed, then the steady sawing 
of the wooden-panel went on. 

It was done. A wintry star glimmered in through 
a gap large enough to admit a man’s arm ; then tho 
star was blotted out, and a metallic click was 


heard. 

She felt, with a muffled and sickening heart-throb, 
that her enemy was holding the pistol at full cock 
towards her, only waiting for the least betrayal to. 
fire. She raised her head, and watched in fascinated 
horror for the flash which was to herald her 
death. 

“Do you surrender ?”’? demanded the assassin, in 
a voice quick and imperative. 

Had Margaret possessed an atom less presence 
of mind, she would have answered involuntarily 
‘no,’ in her scorn of the cowardly villain, but she 
bit her lip in time, and held her peace. 

Full well she knew that her first word would be 
the signal of her death. 

** There are two hours and a-half before daylight,” 
said her enemy ; “‘ are you willing to have this pistol 
pointed at you for two hours and a-half, waiting to 
shoot you with the first gleam of daylight ? or will 
you give up the note-book and come to terms with 
me, for our mutual safety ?”’ 

Margaret would not peril her safety by a whisper. 

“1 don’t object, even after all that has passed, 
to marry you, and let you be mistress of the pro- 
perty, if you will only say ‘ yes.’”’ 

‘* Heaven grant me patience to keep silent!’ 
prayed Margaret in her soul. 

** Are you there, girl, oram I talking toan empty; 
room ?’’ called the man, with a bitter oath. ‘‘ Havo. 

ou slipped, with your confounded cleverness, out- 
by some side door ?”’ 

Not a breath answered him ; his own deep breath-. 
ing almost filled the room as he applied his ear to 
the hole. 

A protracted silence ensued. The man at tho 
window waited with murder in his black soul for 
the faintest sound within ; the hound at the door 
sniffed with eager fangs, and waited too, demon- 
like in his imitation of his master; the lonely 
woman crouched in her corner, defenceless, weak, 
affrighted, and prayed that heaven would keep her 
safe, 

The hours crept slowly on, but oh! how leaden 
were their wings! The death-watch of these three 
was drawing to an end. y 

Margaret kept her dizzy eyes still fastened upon 
the black line that began to be discernible at the 
window, and saw a crisis approaching. _— 

“ Are you dead or living, in there?” said Roland 
Mortlake, at the augur-hole, ‘If you are, you're 
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a brave girl, and I want you for my wife. Say 
. es,’ ” 

No answer from within, save the whine of the 
hound at the door. 

A distant bugle-call from without, from some 
early huntsman. 

An angry hand shook the heavy shutters; thank 
Heaven! the bolts were the massive bars of the 
sixteenth century, made for feudal defence, and not 
for beauty. 

“If I break in the window, it won’t be good for 
you, Margaret Walsingham,” was the boastful 
threat, as a second shaking was administered to the 
shutters. : 

The clear, joyous notes of the bugle sounded 
nearer; the lusty holloa of the sportsman to his 
dogs came over the Waste and into the hole to the 
ear of Margaret Walsingham, and a rush of joy 
—— over her and gave her hopes of life. 

This early huntsman was no doubt Squire @law-f 
ridge, who, she now remembered having heard 
Purcell, the steward, was to take the Sevem. 
dogs out this morning to have a run with hig own, 

He would pass this side of Castle Brand om 
way to the kennels, and the cowardly assassia 
have either to fly or be seen. 

An imprecation burst from him in a voiee whit 
betrayed his fury, his disappointment, his appre- 

ension. 

A wild smile quivered over Margaret's white face 
as she saw the arm withdrawn and heard ¢he 
mal moan of the night wind through the hele. 

Hasty feet crunched on the sl balcony 
and the scratching sound of a map g¢ him- 
self down by some rattling chaiu- owed, 

The quick gallop of horses’ feet shertly became 
audible, and she knew that the squire with his 
onomn were clattering up to the eourtyard of the 
castle. 

Five minutes afterwards « hissing whistle was 
answered by a snort fromthe patient hound, which 
had watched so long at = door, his light feet 
scratched their way down slippery stairs, 
and once more Margaret was alone. 

She had been saved through # night of peril such 
as turns the jetty locks of youth to the lustreless 
white ; she had been saved to rush for aid and have 
ne arrested with the pistol still in his 

and. 

She was a free woman once more, and God had 
been kind to her this long, dread night. 

She rose from her paralyzing attitude and ap- 
proached her little bed to smk on her knees beside 
it and pour out her full heart of gratitude to Hea- 
ven ; but she only went.a little way, and fell on her 
face and fainted. 

And the first sun-ray of another dawning smote 
across the weary old world, flushing its icy bosom, 
and stole through the hole in the shutter, and 
touched the ceiling, thus casting a reflected beam, 
like a faint smile, upon the unconscious face of the 
orphan girl. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Oh, there are 
Visions so full of horror, that they shake 
The soul with fear, nor let tired nature find 


Rest e’en on slumber’s downy couch ! Anon, 
Look like th’ innocent flower, 
And be the serpent under it ! Shakspeare, 


At ten o’clock of the morning, Mrs. Chetwode 
was knocking at Miss Walsingham’s bed-room 
door. 

“Excuse me, miss, for disturbing you, but the 
colonel is here, and wishes most particular to see 

ou.” 

‘* Oh, please leave me alone,” answered the young 
lady from within, weakly and plaintively; “I am 
3], and can see no one.” 

The housekeeper returned to Colonel Brand, who 
was pacing about in the gallery, under the long 
lines of dead Brands, among which was not the 
face of the Jatest dead, and informed him with a 
lugubrious face that Miss Walsingham was wild 
yet as she had been last night, and seemed afraid 
to open the door, which was one of her megrims, 
poor dear, to have it locked, and her not well. 


“Keep her quiet,”’ answered the colonel, with | let 


that crafty smile of his behind his long and stealthy 
hand, “ she is going to have a serious illness. Keep 
her very quiet. Poor lady, she shows signs of in- 
sanity ; keep her perfectly quiet.” 

Then, to be at hand, in case the young lady 
should consent to see him, as he informed Mrs. 
Chetwode, he made himself at home in a quiet way 
at Castle Brand, sauntering with his hands in his 
pockets through the wide rooms; eating lunch in a 
room which commanded a view of the stairway, 
with his nary oompanion by his side, whose savage 
fangs were his master’s admiring study, and often 
slapping his own chest with an angry malediction, 
because a certain rawness, or hoarseness, had got 
into his windp 


dig- | sleep, instead of putti myself under the protection | 
‘of my frienda |” she sald. I 


anxiety concerning the lady of his heart, than did 
the gallant ecleudl for Miss Walsingham. He sent 
up John the footman every hour, to listen at the 
young lady’s door whether she was moving—not to 
disturb her, only to listen, and bring back word to 
this anxious well-wisher. 

Thus the eeny ee stairs. 

How it with poor Margaret ? 

Nature had suffered a complete collapse. The 
horror of the night was telling upon her pale, 
rigid face, her bloodless lips, and nerveless hands. 
Utter exhaustion was weighing her down, 

If her enemy had been making a bonfire of Castle 
Brand bencath her, profound exhaustion would 
have compelled her to lie there and doze, even while 
she perished in the flames. 

She lay in bed with watt Aecolares, tossing from 
side to side as the piercing light from the hole in 
the shutter worried her; dozing heavily, often 

to murmur some feverish thought, starting 
> te listening—sinking back in her weakness to 
Pp again. 


Towards the middle of the afternoon she roused 


done yet, and sprang from her bed. She 
eRe es ae 
8 ly clas upon her 
before she could come to a decision as to what her 
wext move could be. 
“Tam mad to waste the few hours of grace in 


must not lose another | 


She rang the bell, and began to dress herself as 
Pcelly aotet Cemeresaian atest: cf. <i 

“Are you up, Miss Margaret, dear?”’ sai e 
housekeeper, anxiously, from the hall, 

She unlocked the door, held it open fearfully, and 


beckoned her to come 

The old ‘was at the girl’s face, at 
which she shuddered. 

Her next was at the window, from which a blind- 
ing ray and a cold current of air assailed 3 at 
which she shrieked : 

“ Lord ha’ mercy! How came that there?” 

* Ask me nothing,” shuddered Margaret. “ 
am going to have the affair sifted to the bottom.” 

“ But why didn’t you raise the house? Wasn't 
it a burglar ?”’ 

“No. I can tell yon nothing about it until I 
have put myself under the protection of Mr, Daven- 
port and the doctor.” 

She spoke quite evenly, but there was a suspicious 
wildness about her eyes which struck a new vein 
in the prolific brain of the housekeeper. 

“Miss Margaret, deary! you didn’t surely make 
that hole yourself ?”’ 

Margaret burst into vehement laughter. Her 
brain was so tried and overstrained a touch 
might turn it. To ask her if she had done it! 

And then, on the other hand, to think that Mrs. 
Chetwode should seem to be distrusting her sanity, 
like the others! 

Down came the tears in a rushing torrent, 

“My! She’s in hysterics!” shrieked Mrs. Chet- 
wode, catching the poor girl in herarms. ‘“‘ Don’t, 
dear, don’t !’’ shaking her vigorously, ‘ Be quiet 
now, deary, love! Whisht! whisht!” 

Wilder grew Margaret’s sobs, shriller her langh- 
ter. She writhed herself out of Mrs. Chetwode’s 
arms, and pointed to the door. 

“You have left it open !’’ she gasped, “‘ and the 
ofeuss will shoot me! Shut it, for Heaven’s 
sake |”” : 

Mrs. Chetwode locked the door, with a glance at 
her mistress, which said, as plain as eyes could 
say it: i 
“*Poor thing! She is crazy!” 

“Miss Margaret, dear, go back to your bed. 
You're not fit to be up at all to-day, hen you 
feel better we’ll find out about this shutter business. 


Or maybe you'd better come into my room. There’s | fac’ 


a dreadful draught here.’’ 
“T must go down to Dr. Gay,” said Margaret, 
still hysterically. “Tell Symonds to have the car- 


riage 

** Miss Margaret, I don’t know that the colonel 

will like you to goout. I—I'm not sure thathe’ll 
a. ” 


“Is he inthis house ?” 

“ He’s waited from ten o’clock until now, nigh on 
four o'clock, to see you when you should get up. 
He told me you weren't well.” 

“ Mrs. Chetwode—oh, dear Mrs. Chetwode ! save 
me from that man! I must escape from Castle 
Brand without his knowledge.”’ 

“Let me send for Dr. Gay to come to you,” she 
answered, uneasily. ‘ 

“No, no!” moaned the over-tried girl. “ life 
is not safe here another night. I insist upon leav- 
ing Castle Brand.” ' 

Mrs. Chetwode walked to the window and em- 
ployed herself in opening the shutter. 


he came to a completer sense of reality than 
ss hal | 


| tempted robbery should 


A complete pane of glass had been removed and 
set against the balcony railing. A glazier’s dia. 
mond lay beside it; a chisel was dropped upon the 
further end of the balcony ; deep or were 
in the snow, and a blackened place before the 
—— shored where the midnight watch had been 
ept. 

“Good Lor’!”’ ejaculated the old woman “it 
must have been a bold thief.” 
“It was Colonel Brand!” 

her suspiciously, 


Mrs. Chetwode gasped, eyed 
penne @ few steps, and took hold of the door- 
andle. 
“ Poor thing!" she whispered to herself. 

“Mrs. Chetwode, E.told you last night to sco 
that all the doora werelocked. Did you 0 

ann Miss oe aay wd ma Yes.’ 
. library glass r ”” 
1 he re a he ar gerry se 

went cleanout of my mind, sure enongh.’ 
“ Ha! that is how the watch was placed at my 





ag : # watch at your door?” 

The vanlocked the door, rushed out, 
and went o Colonel 

* Well, woman, you look disturbed,” 


said that thug, taking his cigar out of his 
mouth; “have you been with Miss Walsingham, 
and # she as wild in her manner as she was last. 
evening when Thad the honour of escorting you both. 
home from your walk ?’”’ 

" sir, far worse; she’s out of her mind 
a 4 as you mer ce she’s had a dread- 

through nig , 

“Ah! what is that ?” 
Some man hastried to break in. It’s an attempt 
at whieh didn’t succeed, but ithave made 


her 

“An attemptat burglary ? How very extraordi- 

wer 

*“ And she is raving about it, poor soul. Oh, dear- 
me, we must send for Dr. =: 

“Yes, you had better send for Dr. Gay instantly, 

twode. may the nature of her ravings 
be?” inquired the colonel, blandly. 

* All sorts of things; that your dog there was at. 
her door all night, and—and other fancies.” 

“ Ah!” inatone of sympathetic interest ; “ unfor- 
tunate girl! Here, Argus, good dog, speak up for 
your character, my boy!” 

The dog blinked his small eyes, and rose to shake 
pg as if he meditated a spring upon his tra- 

ucer. 

“Oh, lor’, don’t show me to him,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Chetwode, shrinking out of view. 

The colonel showed his long hungry teeth, by way 
of grim smile, and gave the animal akick. .- 

“Don’t be afraid. Are you going to send, then, 
for Miss Walsingham’s friends ?” é 

“* Would you say so, sir ?”” said the anxious crea- 
ture, wavering between the desire to humour her 
young mistress and the fear of disobeying the colo- 
nel, 


“TI would say so, certainly. The affair of the at- 


inly be followed up for 
one thing; her state of mind attended to for 
another.” 

Margaret’s bell rang, and Mrs. Chetwode went. 
up stairs, almost afraid to venture near her again. 

‘Has Symonds got the i ready ?” cried. 
Margaret, the instant she ap’ 

She was sitting with her bonnet on, dressed for 
her drive, with a satchel in her hand. 

‘Lor’, you're not fit to go out,” ejaculated Chet- 
wode, in amazement. “ We're going to have Dr- 
Gay up to the castle, since you want him so, my 
dear.’ 

“Did Colonel Brand say I was not to leave the 
house ?”’ dema: ¥ 
“He thinks you’re not well enough, that’s a 
t. ” 


‘“*T defy him, or anyone to keep me prisoner here. 
You must disregard him, Mrs, Chetwode, and get 
me driven down to Regis.” 

“*1’m afeared to do it, Miss Margaret.” _ 

“Then I shall defy him, and go. before his eycs- 
Get Symonds ready silently, that there may be no 
opposition. As you value my life, go.” 

Mrs. Chetwode, torn between two influences, and 
always subject to the latest, bounded out of the 
room as if the limbs of twenty years ago had 
miraculously been granted her, and went stealthily 
enough down the long stairs to the servants’ quarter. 

In fifteen minutes she ventured back with a bottle 
of wine under her apron. ©. «. 

“ He’s ready, miss, and at the lower door. You 
needn’t meet the colonel at all; he’s just gone into 
the library, and shut himself in. Now, miss, you 
must drink a glass of wine before you go, to 
orate you, and eat a biscuit.” _ 

‘Nothing in this house—no!”’ cried ef 
shuddering ; ‘‘ I cannot be sure of even the food! 

“ Don’t let them put you in a hasylum, dear ; be 





What she saw when the shutter was opened struck 





ipe. 
No adoring lovee could have expressed more 


her dumb with surprise for some minutes. 


careful what you say, now won't you?” 
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“No fear of that with these papers replied 
Margaret, holding up the satchel exultingly. 

By dint of perseverance the housekeeper pre- 
yailed upon her to drink a glass of wine. 

It is doubtful if she could have walked down. 
stairs, and borne the ordeal of her terror, but for 
this stimulant. But she reached the lower door, 
and entered the safely. 

The colonel, aftesall his watching, was strangely 
circumvented now, when he most cause for 


vigilance, and seemed quite unconscious that his 
enemy was escaping to her friends, out of his 


Margaret’s eyes travelled once over the towers 
and battlements of gloomy Castle Brand, as they 
left it behind, They seemed to look a long fare- 
well—perhaps a farewell which would last for ever ; 
and then a turn in the narrow stable-road brought 
a grim brick wall between her and her castle, and 
she sank back upon the carriage-seat. 

hanger yg Sy tng gv ng ta any mage 
came out 0} » Wi Ss §8 og 
his heels, and called the housekeeper. 

“Here is a note to Dr, Gay, informing him of 
Miss Wals "a, state. Can you send a mes- 
senger with it to the village immediately ?” 

Chetwode turned livid and then gray; held out 
her hand for the note and drew it back again. The 
colonel’s eyes scintillated in a way that. made her 
blood run cold, and his boding smile was a failure, 
as far as reassuring her went. 

‘““What’s the matter, woman? Have you the 
Laem to refuse to send a messenger at my 
request ?”” 

“T couldn’t help.it,” stammered the old woman, 
bursting into sobs; “she wouldn’t hear to one 
word, and she—she’s off to Regis.” - 

“Who? Miss Walsingham? Have you let her 
leave the castle, after all 2” 

“Lor, master, she was set to go. I thought it 
wouldn’t make much difference whether she was 
teas from Dr. Gay’s to the mad-house or from 

re,’ 

“You are right,” muttered the colonel, grimly. 
“Tt makes no difference,” arenes 

He tore his note in two, pushed the housekeeper 
rudely out of his way, and strode out to the soli- 
tary Waste. 

The Brand carriage stopped opposite Lawyer 
Davenport's office door, and Symonds dismounted. 

“Why,” exclaimed Miss Walsingham, opening 
the window, “*E do believe the door is locked. 
Surely he has gone away very early in the morn- 
ing. 

Symonds rapped and tried the door—pee 
through the dusty window, and found that thes 
Walsingham was right. 

“We shall go up to his house,” she said, pulling 
up the window. 

Kemer at Mr. Davenport's neat and commo- 
dious bachelor’s abode, Symonds, after inquiry, re- 
ported that the lawyer had left on “sudden busi- 
ness this morning for Wales; they don’t know 
where or when he’s coming back, but you will hear 
all about it from Dr. Gay ; which was the message 
left for you.” 

Again Margaret leaned back in her seat. A look 
of bitter disappointment and. even terror was de- 
picted upon her face. 

Once more they rolled im to Regis over the slushy 
snow, and paused at the doctor’s house. 

Former disappointments had made her so nervous 
and fearful that she dropped the window and bent 
forward the better to hear the report. 

‘ “Here's Miss Walsingham, to see Dr. Gay. Is 

e in? ‘ 

7 No,” answered the boy in buttons, “he’s 
away. 

“ t hour will yer master be at home 2” 

“Dunno. He was called away very sudden, on 
a journey ; mistress knows.”’ 

‘* What ?” cried Margaret, shrilly. 

“He says the doctor was called away, on a 
sudden too, and that he doant know where.” 

“Heaven help me, what does this mean *” said 
the poor girl, alighting and confronting the boy like 
a pale ghost risen out of its grave. 

** When did he go—you surely know that ?” 

“Till call mistress,” said the boy, backing. 
“Come in, miss, and wait.’’ 

Tn a few moments the doctor’s wife joined her, 
er as usual. 

“Oh, Mrs. Gay, it cannot be possible that the 
doctor has gone away without letting me know ?” 

“I do not know, my dear, but it is quite certain 
that he went away somewhere without letting me 
eves I had pre-cise-ly fifteen minutes to pack his 

alise in.”’ 

“Don’t you know where he has gone?” asked 
Margaret, the gloom of death descending upon her 

eart. 


“Not exactly ; he vouchsafed to mutter ‘ Wales,’ 
as he ran down the steps, without even a fare- 
well to his boy, far less to his. wife, and for what, 
or what he can mean by it, is a mystery to me.” 





* Did he leave no message for me?” 

*T believe he did. I do seem to recal that he 
said you were to go to Mr. Davenport for explana- 
tions. Yes, that was the message.” o 

* Heavens! And Mr. Davenport left word 
that I was to come to your husband for explana- 
tions! They must have gone away pay ip! And 
I am left alone to fight for my life and to stem the 
tide of fraud!” moaned poor Margaret, burstin 
-_ _— 3; “and oh, what shalli do? Whats 


CHAPTER XX. 

Oh! how this tyrant Doubt torments my breast! 

My thoughts, like birds when frightened from the nest, 

Around the p where all was hush‘d before, 

Flutter, and hardly settle any — beg 

a 

To stagger, but I'll prop myself within— 

The s: us tower no ruin shall disclose, 

Till down at once the mighty fabric goes. Dryden. 

Tue tide of horror was mounting higher, the 
waters gurgled to her lips, and her own feeble 
hands must build a footway from out of the hissing 
waves to bear her safely over. 

“Where now, miss?” asked Symonds, holding 
the coach-door in his hand. 

“ Drive to the office of Seamore Emersham, the 
lawyer,” said t. 

The aon Py oo? hy the box, turned the 
carriage, and ro own the street again, 

“Can it be doubted that my guardians have been 
pur; sent out of the way, that I may not ap- 
peal to them for protection ?”’ she thought. “ No, I 
am not deceived; Mortlake is too talented a plotter 
to leave a door of safety open for his victim. With 
what plausible excuse can he have duped the sus- 
eens Davenport, and the humane Gay, that they 

ve both left mein his power? No doubt he ex- 

ected to keep me a prisoner in the castle until I 

either capitulated or fallen a victim to his rage. 
But I have escaped him, and am free to seek pro- 
tection where I please, and since my friends have 


allowed themselves to be cheated by the villain, L / 


shall lay my case before this other lawyer, Mr. 
Emersham. I have only to disclose the outrage at- 
tempted last night, and my enemy shall be arrested. 
Oh, you arch fiend! you did not expect this chapter 
in the story, did you? No, you wretch, you do not 
know that Margaret Walsingham is posting to sure 
victory, and your certain destruction!” 

Symonds drew up before Mr. Emersham's win- 
dows, and the lawyer himself looked out at this un- 
wonted vision of a carriage at his door, and drew 
back with a smirk of satisfaction. 

t had her foot on the step, her hand on 
the servant’s shoulder, and was about to alight, 
when a triviality stayed her steps, an incident 
Soret her purpose—she sat down again, and 


waited. 
Through the drab-coloured mire of the street, a 
i He hurried eagerly towards 
iage—he was the postman. 

Reaching the pavement before the lawyer’s door, 
he handed Margaret a letter, and touched his hat 
cofemtiele. 

“Thought I couldn’t catch you in time,” panted 
the old man to Symonds, “‘ and there’s ‘immediate’ 
on the letter. I saw you pass the post-office, and 
knew it would save me the tramp to the Waste if I 
could catch up. Good-day, miss.’’ 

The letter was written in the welcome hand of 
Dr. Gay, and Margaret devoured its contents with 
sparkling eyes. 

Thus the good old doctor wrote : 

“My pear Miss Marcarer,—I am writing this 
from ——, in Berks, where 1 have stopped for an 
hour to dine. I have been very unexpectedly called 
away to Llandaff, to follow out this extraordinary 
case of yours, and am anxious to run it through be- 
fore I agitate you; hence my sudden departure. 

“ When the worry of starting off was over, and I 
had time to think over your position, I realised how 
uncomfortable you would be under the sole charge 
of Davenport, who is always rather hard upon you, 
considering that you are in a precarious state of 
mind, so I thought of a very plan for you. J re- 
quire to stay in Wales fora week or so, and will 
stop at Caerlyon’s Hotel, a very nice house, in Llan- 
daff, where you might be quite comfortable. Sup- 
pose, then, you run off from the colonel and come to 
me 


““T hope you will be pleased with the idea, for you 
need a change badly. You ean take Purcell with 
you and come by rail as far as Cirencester, where 
you take the coach. Depend upon it, I shall iook 
for you every day. Think of it, and start to-mor- 
row.—Your obedient servant, ‘“ Rurus Gay.” 

Margaret laid down the letter with a trembling 
hand, and put that hand to her forehead wildly. A 
dark suspicion had assailed her from the moment 
she began to read, and now she sat wrapped in per- 
plexity and terror. 

“Ts this a snare for me also?” thought she. “Is 
this letter forged ?”’ 





She seized it again and pored over it with keen 
eyes; but its neat, cramped chirography revealed 
nothing. She many notes from Dr. Gay 
in precisely these finical characters. 

The postmarks were all there upon the envelope, 
the sentences in the letter echoed the doctor’s every- 
day speech, the-whole missive seemed too bond fide 
to doubt for a moment. 

And yet she doubted and hesitated, and longing 


| frantically to obey the welcome request which was 


couched in the familiar lan 
she thrust the hope from 
loathing. 

Torn between two opinions, shé'gazed with stony 
eyes into vacancy ; while the sharp young lawyer 
eyed her inquisitively from his office window, and 
Symonds, lounging about the pavement, ventured 
to whistle a few dreary notes to remind his mistress 
of his existence, and beat hisarms across his breast, 
to suggest to her the bitterness of the wintry wind. 
She looked at him at last, with a resolute face, and 
=o him to see whether Mr. Emersham was 

one. 

“T have nothing to hope for but death, if I stay 
here,” mused t, almost calmly, ‘‘ and I can 
meet no worse if I obey this letter and go away. I 
may as well have the benefit of the doubt and go to 
Llandaff, since there is a possibility that this letter 
is not a Yes, Lean fear no worse fate than 
death, and that menaces me here every moment of 
my guardians’ absence. I will obey the letter and 

0 ” 


of her old friend, 
er with suspicion and 


A dingy office boy, answering Symonds’ knock, 
announced that Mr. Emersham was entirely disen- 
gaged, and Margaret alighted and entered the 
office. 

The lawyer hastened to salute her, and had her 
seated and the door shut with much alacrity. She 
bestowed upon him one piercing glance ; the shallow 
eyes answered her appeal for wise counsel in the 
negative ; the blasé mouth answered her hopes for 
protection alse in the negative ; the fast young law- 
yer was clearly not the man to whom she could 
trust her secret, or in whom she could place con- 
fidence. 

The fast young lawyer’s smartly furnished office 
and diamond ring, spoke of a thriving practice ; but 
his dingy office coat, his idle hands clasped behind 
him, his reckless swagger and his insincere face 
spoke more reliably of shams, and shifts, and un- 
scrupulous quirks to fill the empty purse. Clearly, 
Mr. Seamore Emersham was 1 mon to be bought 
with money—and Roland Mortlake was the man to 
buy him; no disclosures must be made by Mar- 
garet Walsingham before him, 

“ Dr. Gay’s letter said to me ‘ start to-morrow, 
thought she, “* but this man’s countenance, as I read 
it, warns me to start to-night.” 

She dropped her distrustful eyes from his, and 
quietly opened her business. 

“Tam Miss Walsingham, of Castle Brand,’ sho 
said, “‘and in the temporary absence of my own 
lawyer, Mr. Davenport, Il have come to you. Lam 
going out.of Surrey presently, and I wish to leave 
some documents in your charge until I return. They 
are important papers, which I must not lose, and, 
since some accident might occur to them or to you 
in my absence, I will prefer that you undertake the 
charge in company with some other person whose 
honour is considered unimpeachable. Can you 
name such a person?” } } 

The lawyer opened his eyes very wide at his new 
client’s strange request, but glibly ran over a list: 
of the leading men of Regis as candidates for the 
honour of Miss Walsingham's confidence. 

“ We shall try the Reverend Mr. Challoner,” sho 
said, “and while I arrange the papers, your boy can 
carry him a note from me.” 

Mr. Emersham darted for stationery and wheeled 
a desk to his visitor with profuse politeness, snd 
when the note was finished he sent his boy off at 
full speed to the vicarage with it. 

During his absence Margaret wrote a careful ac- 
count of her enemy’s attempt upon her life the pre- 
vious night ; copied out the letter she had received 
that morning purporting to be from Dr. Gay, and 
concluded it with these remarks : 

‘ Believing my life to be in danger so long as I 
remain in Roland Mortlake’s vicinity, 1 resolve to 
obey the above letter, although I expect it to lead 
me into some trap where I shall lose my life. How- 
ever, in the faint hope that I may be mistaken, I 
will begin my journey to Llandaff to-night at seven 
o’clock, Dec. 20, and return in the seven o’clock 
evening train the day after to-morrow, when I shall 
come straight to Mr. Emersham’s office, and re- 
claim this trust which I have put in his hands. If 
I do not return on the evening of the said day I 
shall have met my death at the hands of Roland 
Mortlake, who personates Colonel St. Udo Brand ; 
and I call upon Mr. Emersham to cause that man’s 
arrest for my murder.’’ 

This finished, she ordered Mr. Emersham to draw 
up the form of her will, wherein she declared ‘her 
wish that the Brand property should be sold, and 
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the proceeds used to found a charitable institution 
in Regis, declaring, heedless of Mr. Emersham’s 
looks of astonishment, that St. Udo Brand a 
dead, she had resolved that an impostor shoul 
never occupy his place. In dead silence, then, she 
waited the arrival of the vicar; the lawyer sitting 
opposite her, nibbling the feather of his pen, and 
peering inquisitively at her. 

Presently the otfice-boy ushered in the vicar of 
Regis, a tall, snowy-haired divine, whose very pre- 
sence diffused an atmosphere of safety around the 
persecuted woman. 

She had already a slight acquaintance with him, 
and after a cordial greeting from him, she explained 
the favour she wished to receive, apologising timidly 
for intruding her affairs upon him. 

‘‘ My advisers, Mr. Davenport and Dr. Gay, are 
both away,” she said, “‘and wishing to join the 
doctor, I feel that I must provide against any con- 
tingency which may arise. Will you, jointly with 
Mr. Emersham, undertake the charge of these docu- 
ments for two days ?”’ 

Mr. Challoner readily consented. He had always 
liked the earnest-faced woman who took her place 

regularly in church, and whose praises were 
sounded so frequently by the lowliest of his flock. 

Symonds was called in to append his name as one 
of the witnesses to Margaret Walsingham’s will, 
Mr. Challoner being the other, and then the office 
door was shut mysteriously upon the lady and her 
two counsellors, and she- gave them her instruc- 
tions. 

With her own hand she placed the document 
which condemned Roland Mortlake as St. Udo’s 
assassin, his note-book, and her will, in an empty 
pigeon-hole of the lawyer’s smart drawers, locked 
it, and put the key in the old vicar’s hand. 

“Come here on Thursday evening at seven 
o'clock,” she said, “with that key; wait until 
fi(teen minutes past the hour, and if I do not arrive 
then, you must take out the document and read it. 
if you fail to act up to its instructions, a murderer 
will escape. I place the key in your hand, because 
foul play might be attempted upon Mr. Emersham 
to force him to betray my trust—foul play will not 
be attempted upon you.” 

They silently regarded the whitening face, where 
her womanly terrors struggled with the fixed, fatal 
look of vengeance, and solemnly promised to do her 
will. 

Then the vicar shook hands and went away. 

She looked at her watch. It was six o'clock. 
Sie had been nearly two hours in the lawyer’s 
ottice, 

He had long ago lit the gas and closed the shut- 
ters, and was waiting very patiently for her to con- 
clude her business, that he might go home to his 
dinner. 

** T have one more letter to write, Mr. Emersham. 
Will you wait a few minutes longer?” said Mar- 
garet. 

Again he poured out his assurances of the honour, 
etc., and, with a wild smile on her lips, she wrote 
the following daring words : 

‘** Roland Mortlake, or Thoms—Which name you 
have least right to I cannot tell—I warn you that if 
i meet my death while absent from Regis upon this 

yurney, your doom is sealed ! 

“| warn you farther, that if I return safely at the 
nd of the time I have set, your doomed is sealed, 
if you are here to brave it. Your only safety liesin 
tiight before I return; and even then I shall do my 
best to convict you of the murder of St. Udo Brand, 
vhiech you have confessed in your pocket-book, 
‘hich has this day been placed in safe hands—which 
will break the seals, if I am not alive to break them 

en I intend to return to Regis. If I perish, ven- 
gance shall surely overtake the anion of St. 

lo Brand and MARGARET WALSINGHAM.” 

She bade farewell to Mr. Emersham at last, and 
tering her carriage drove straight to a hotel near 

Le railway station, from which she sent Symonds 

me with the carriage, and entrusted her letter to 
iim, with directions to give it to the steward to de- 

ver it to the colonel; and warnings to Symonds 
rot * allow himself to be questioned by Colonel 
brand. 

A note to Mr. Purcell conveyed her command that 

» would attend her upon her journey; and cau- 

ioned him against giving Colonel Brand an inkling 
of his intentions. 

In a quarter of an hour the steward of Castle 
Brand was ushered into her presence. 

** All ready, Purcell ?’’ demanded the lady. 

“ Quite ready, Miss Margaret.” 

** Where is Colonel Brand ?” 

‘* Still at the castle, miss.” 

‘* Did you give him my letter yourself ?” 

**T did, miss.” 

** What did he say ?” 

Mr. Purcell shook his head and looked disgusted. 

‘“You must tell me what he said, Purcell?” in- 
sisted Margaret. 

“* He said nothing that I’d be proud to repeat, 
Miss Margaret,’’ said Purcell, sourly, “ He up and 





cursed you like a madman, and said, ‘ Let her go if 
she dares !’”” 

** What else ?” 

“ Ordered out his horse.” 

“Intending to find me before I started—do you 
think ?”” 

“Yes, miss; but I left him cross-questioning Sy- 
monds, who wouldn’t give him any satisfaction.” 

“Very good. Now we must hasten, or we shall 
miss the train. 

She hurried on her travelling cloak, and, accom- 
panied by Purcell, descended to the station, where 
er? train was ready to start, and got into a carriage 
in time. 

From behind her thick crape veil she watched 
every passenger who crossed the platform to enter 
any of the long line of carri ,and the flaming 
station lamps revealed every face distinctly. 

Porters hustled each other, news-boys shouted 
their papers ; ladies and gentlemen with umbrellas, 
carpet-bags and plaids elbowed their way into 
empty compartments; but Roland Mortlake was 
not among the mob. 

She had slipped the chain and got free! 

The train glided out of the shed and set itself to 
its night’s work, and Margaret sank back in her 
seat with a sigh of relief. 

“TI have outwitted him,” she thought. “His 
calculations upon my expected movemen*s are all 
astray. I have taken him by surprise. I shall find 
Dr. Gay in Llandaff, sure enough. I did right to 
go in search of him.” 

rushed the train through the darkness of 
night. 

Purcell, who sat beside his young mistress, spread 
a plaid over the back of her seat, and pinned it 
about her shoulders, grumbling that she would 
take her death of cold. In a short time, she fell 
fast asleep, with her head resting against the 
cushion behind. 

Purcell, too, dozed off, and dreamed that he was 
in his own cozy room at Castle Brand; and only 
awoke with the banging of a door ringing in his 
ears, and the soft hand of his mistress clutching his 
arm. 

The train was one on again, but it had paused 
one minute at a little country station, and a man 
had entered. 

He was muffled in a huge fur coat, and seated 
himself near Margaret, with a grunt of satisfaction 
that he had sufficient room to extend his legs. 

Margaret regarded him keenly, and he returned 
her gaze with stolid indifference; Purcell growled 
out his disapprobation of the new comer’s placing 
his clumsy foot upon his mistress’ long dress, and 
the man serenely changed his position, wound a 
scarlet muffler about his copper-coloured throat, and 
settled himself for a nap. 

He was a tall, stout man, with a heavy jaw, 
coarse lips turned down at the corners, and piere- 
ing steel-blue eyes; his face was red and his 
hands were large and brown; but stupid, dull 
and sleepy, he seemed unworthy of a second 
thought; and Margaret sank into a deep reverie 
and forgot him. 

On they glided; through dim villagesgmd bare- 
branched wealds, and over creeping rivers, which 
shone like misty mirrors in the faint starlight, rest- 
ing from time to time for a few minutes at the 
country stations. 

Other carriages emptied and were filled again 
with fresh travellers ; other compartments changed 
their occupants from seat to seat, but the trio sat 
still in this, and whiled away the time silently. 

Then the train entered upon an hour’s stretch of 
country, which it must traverse without pausing. 

The man in. the fur coat, weary of steadying his 
drowsy head against the corner of his seat, sat up- 
right and drew a newspaper from his pocket. Fall- 
ing asleep over that, he produced a silver snuff- 
box, and refreshed himself with a generous pinch ; 
then he looked meditatively at the old steward 
nodding comfortlessly before him, and proffered 
him the snuff-box; but, looking into it, he dis- 
covered that it was nearly empty. 

This appeared to afford him peculiar gratification, 
for he smiled to himself as he drew a paper parcel 
from his pocket, and proceeded to fill the snuff-box 
with its fragrant contents. 

Idly Margaret watched him thrusting the dimin- 
ished parcel back into his breast-pocket, and waking 
Purcell up by a vigorous poke, in order to offer him 
the replenished snuff-box. 

The old man’s eyes brightened, he uttered a heart- 
felt ‘I thank you kindly, sir,”’ and inhaled a huge 
pinch, handing back the box with a courtly bow. 

Then, sneezing with much fervour, and wiping 
his eyes, Purcell vowed he couldn’t remember the 
day when snuff had smelt so queer; at which the 
man in the fur coat roared with laughter, and 
boasted that his was of the best; and present] 
Purcell’s head sank down on his breast, “an he too 
no further notice of his vis-d*wis. 

Margaret drew out her handkerchief and covered 
her face with it,for a faint, sickening, drowsy odour 





was exhaling from Purcell’s nostrils, and stealing 
hehe ent “tried her smelling~salts, and 

next tri er , an ested 
Purcell to open the window on his side; but he 
taking no heed, she shook his arm, and at last 
gazed into his face. 

It was chalk-white, a deadly perspiration bathed 
lip and brow; the half-closed eyelids showed the 
eyeballs glazed and sightless, and his breast heaved 
painfully, as if a ton weight lay upon it. 

Margaret Walsingham came to herself in an in. 
stant—she grew cool and calm. 

She knew now that the man who sat opposite her 

been hired by Mortlake to murder her. 

No more tremors of fear, no more hurried plans 
for escape, no more hoping for some fortuitous cir. 
cumstance to save her. She felt that her time had 
come ; and she knew that she must succumb to her 
fate. She saw how well her destruction was 
planned ; she traced out the meee, with terrific 
distinctness ; ‘she saw herself seized by these great 
cruel hands in the first tunnel whose resounding 
roar could drown her death-shriek, and the pistol 
fired off at her ear, or the silent knife plunged into 
her bosom ; and she knew how easy it would be for 
her murderer to leave the train at the next station 
and escape for ever. 

Before she raised herself from her speechless 
examination of her drugged servant, she had fore. 
seen her death, and accepted it with a stony do- 
spair. 

She mechanically turned to pull down the window 
at her own side, but the rough hand of the mur- 
derer met hers and arrested the act ; his steel-blue 
eyes gleamed into hers, and drove her back to her 
corner, where she sat gazing like a dumb animal 
into the man’s face, with her arms folded over her 
breast, a frail shield which he laughed at. 

Some minates passed, the senseless servant par- 
tially recovered consciousness, and was plied with; 
a handkerchief saturated with chloroform pressed 
to his nostrils; and, when he was swaying to and 
fro in his seat like a dead man, with every lurch of 
the train, the ruffian turned to the unhappy woman 
beside him witha fatal look of deadly determina- 
tion in his face. 


(To be continued.) 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE greetings over, the first excitement passed, 
it was agreed that Lily and Roland should return to 
collect their effects and say farewell to their friends 
on board. Captain Wexley, Mr. Randal, bis mate, 
and Bickley proposed to accompany them, and re- 
turn with them by boat to the Annie Colton. 

“ What is to be done with these fellows ?” inquired’ 
Noland, glancing at the insensible Tallots. 

“IT won’t have the wretches on board the Annie 
Colton,” said Captain Wexley, decidedly. “ My 
advice is to leave ’em here. There’s plenty of water 
and fish and game.” 

Captain Wilcox approved this counsel and decided 
to act upon it. ‘The two insensible men were left on 
the rocks to be cared for by their three associates 
who were skulking somewhere in the wood, aud the 
little party set out for the Andromeda, 

A boat was waiting on the beach, and beside it, in 
proud triumph, stood Mr. Biggs, a slaughtered pig 
lying on the sands at his feet. His sailor assistants 
were grouped around, evidently as delighted with 
the trophy as himself, 

“Icouldn’t find the way back to you, Mr. Law- 
rence,” he said, apologetically, after he had acknow- 
ledged an introduction to Captain Wexley. “I was 
just getting uneasy, lest harm should have happened 
to you, but I see you're all right.” 

Captain Wilcox informed him of the recent peril 
of Lily and Roland, and Mr. Biggs was plunged {rom 
his triumphant joy to despair. ‘I'he young couple, 
however, by afew well-timed remarks, dissipated his 
remorse at having left them, and the worthy mate 
was so praised fur his Nimrod-like skill that he pre- 
sently became puffed up again with pride and satis- 
faction. 3 

The party were transferred to the ship. Mr. 
Biggs disappeared in the galley with his pig, and the 
others descended to the cabin, where Captain Wilcox 
dispensed his hospitalities in the shape of agreeable 
beverage, which Roland, as usual, did not touch. 

Then they sat around the dinner table, and chatted, 
and talked. Lily and Roland were the lions of the 
hour, and were obliged to relate their adventures over 
and over again. Bickley made one of the audience, 
being admitted to the cabin in consideration of bis 
tried friendship for our hero and heroine. 

Diuner was served a little later than usual, owing 
to the fact that Mr. Biggs was determined that the 
passengers should eat of his trophy before their de- 
parture. He superintended the cooking of it him- 
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self, and made his appearance with it, looking un- 
comfortably warm and very much flushed, yet withal 
quite radiant. 

The visitors remained to dinner, but soon after 
dinner prepared to take their departure. 

Lily and Roland gathered their effects together, 
baskets and all. Their household goods had already 
been given to the captain, but they now supplemented 
the gift with a few baskets and other trifles. 

“We shall expect to see you next year, Captain 
Wilcox,” said Lily, extending hér hand, as Mr. 
Hopkins announced that the boat was in readiness. 
“] want you to see our father and mother. They 
can thank you better than we can—grateful as we 
are for all.your kindness.” 

“None o’ that,” said the captain, endeavouring to 
speak in an unconcerned manner, but failing wofully. 
“It's I'm indebted to you. If I hadn't resked you, 
I'd been down in Davy Jones’s locker afore this. 
But I'll come and see you all the same. I'll lie toas 
soon as this v’y’ge is over. There’s my hand on it.” 

The same invitations were extended to Mr. Hopkins 
and Mr. Biggs. Adieux were said, and the party 
ascended to the deck. Jones and Smith advanced 
to shake hands, as did many of the reclaimed muti- 
neers, whose feelings toward Roland were of the most 
friendly description, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had so completely circumvented their recent designs. 

Parting is always painful. ‘The young lovers found 
it so in this instance, although they were leaving the 
Andromeda for dearer friends and brighter prospects. 
‘They could not help sighing as they descended into 
the boat, and noticed the saddened faces above them, 
even while their pulses were beating quickly for joy. 

Mr. Biggs had charge of the boat that took the 
visitors to the Annie Colton. The water was smooth, 
the wind right. The transfer was soon made, and 
once more the young adventurers stood on the deck 
of the Annie Colton. 

A year had passed since they had been washed 
from that deck, and during that year both had changed 
greatly. Both were taller. Roland looked manly 
and strong in form, keen and active in intellect. 
Nothing boyish remained about him. A black mous- 
tache was growing heavily and gracefully on his 
upper lip, and a handsome imperial graced his chin— 
a French style then, and one that gave Roland a 
very distinguished appearance. He had grown his 
beard in this fashion to deepen his resemblance to 
General Beverly, whom he so greatly and ardently 
admired. 

Lily was slight and delicate still, and wore her 
hair in her old, childish fashion, but her sweet face 
was grave and thoughtful, ber figure had rounded 
into more womanly proportions, and though her eyes 
had still their shy and wondering expression, like 
those of a startled fawn, and her childish impetuosity 
still lingered, she was no longer a child. She had 
attained to the sweet realm of girlhood, and girlish 
dreams had replaced her childish visions. 

The difference, of course, inthe young adventurers 
could not be all perceived by those rough sailors. 
They saw only that their guests of the year before 
lad grown a good deal, but they knew them at once, 
and greeted them with wild cheers of welcome and 
Tejolcing. . 

Lily and Roland shook hands all around. Mr. 
Biggs came aboard, lingered a few moments, and 
then said good-bye with a heart-broken expression, 
which did not desert his face during his return to the 
Andromeda, 


“Won't you go down and look at your rooms?” 


inquired ny mag Wexley. “You'll find everything 
as you left them. I never had the heart to touch any- 
thing after you were lost.” 

He conducted them below to the familiar cabin and 
the familiar state-rooms. The rooms had been un- 
touched. Lily’s needlework lay in her berth as on 
the day of the hurricane. Her garments hung on 
the wall; her books were on their shelves. 

“It is very homelike here,” she said, as Roland 
opened the window to admit the fresh air. “ I’mso glad 
to be back here, and bound forhome. Ido hope that 
nothing else will occur to hinder us.. We've had ex- 
perience of all the dangers of seafaring life alréady, 
It don’t seem as if any dangers remained untried. 
We've been shipwrecked, among cannibals, at sea in 
an open boat, on a savage island, among mutineers. 
Can there be anything more?” 

“TI hope not,” said the captain ; “ you've had more 
than your share of troubles.” 

Roland's room proved to be as it had been left, 
and the trio soon returned to the deck. 

The Annie Colton had stopped for water that very 
morning. Her casks were all filled and stowed away, 
and preparations were now made for her departure, 
The sails were all set, the anchor lifted, and the ship 
moved slowly away from the island. 

The young adventurers. looked eagerly in the di- 
rection of ‘the Andromeda, As they stuod out to sea 
Captain Wilcox’s vessel moved slowly oxt from her 





late anchorage, and the two whale ships were within 
hailing distance of each other. 

The voices of Captain Wilcox, Mr. Hopkins, and 
Mr. Biggs came over the leaping waters in final 
adieu, and the breezes took back to them the fare- 
wells of their late passongers. 

There was an interchange of signals, a fiuttering of 
white handkerchiefs, and the vessels then drifted apart, 
the Andromeda sailing to the northward in quest of 
whales ; the Annie Colton sailing to the southward, 
homeward bound. 

As the young adventurers cast a backward glance 
at the rocky islet, they belield five figures standing 
upon arocky summit, strongly outlined against the 
bare sky. 

They were the figures of the five marooned muti- 
neers ! 

The elder Tallot could easily be distinguished 
from the others. He stood a little apart, his giant 
figure looking like a grim statue, one arm raised 
menacingly. 

Lily and Roland divided their attention for the 
next few hours between the Annie Colton and the 
mutineers, who continued to stand on their rocky pe- 
destal gazing after their escaped prey. 

They were lost to sight at last, and they turned 
their undivided attention to the whale-sbip, which 
gradually lessened to the vision until she was hull 
down, and finally not eveu the glimmer of her sails 
could be distinguished. 

And then, and not till then, did the yéung lovers 
realise that they were indeed homeward bound, and 
that every plunge of the ship brought them nearer 
to home and loved ones. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Farr winds wafted the Annie Colton over the 
homeward route. Smooth skies bent above her as 
she flew onward, under full head of sail, likea great 
white- winged bird. ~ 

It seemed as if the trials of Lily and Roland were 
over at last, and their return home was to be pleasant 
and uneventful. 

After a few days’ steady sail they put in at Hono- 
lulu for home news and fresh provisions. They 
found the Hawaiian capital pretty well deserted of 
its shipping and residents, and those of the latter 
who remained were full of enthusiasm concerning 
the “ gold diggings” of California, and told marvel- 
lous stories of gigantic nuggets and ship-loads of 
gold-dust that had been sent home to England. 

Had he been outward bound, Captain Wexley 
might have lost every man of his crew. Buthe was 
bound for home, with a full cargo, after a long ab- 
sence, and his men were all anxious to see their 
homes and loved ones. Every man had something 
nice coming to him, and he preferred to return home 
with the ship. 

Yet many declared their intention of afterward 
“ trying his luck” in the gold mines, and even Cap- 
tain Wexley caught the infection, and promised to 
return also. 

There were ships in the harbour entirely deserted 
of their t pasa and original occupants. Captain and 
crew had deserted alike for the enticing gold regions, 
and sails were rotting on the yards, and rats were 
swarming in the hold, and the cabins were occupied 
by swarthy, half-naked islanders, to whom such 
lodgings were princely. 

They entered within the barrier-reef in the early 
morning, and anchored near the natural wharves. It 
was noticeable that fewer natives rowed out with 
merchandise and trifles, and that those few were 
mainly women and old men or boys. It was evident 
that the gold fever had extended even to the 
Kanakas. 

After breakfast, a boat was lowered for shore. The 
captain was going to make inquiries, get the news, 
and select his stores. Lily and Roland were desirous 
of calling at the econsul's residence, not knowing, 
however, but that the consul had been replaced in 
their absence. 

They knew the way and walked up the quiet 
street alone, the captain leaving them after landing. 
Many of the shops were closed. Some displayed in 
the window a card bearing the inscription: “Gone to 
the Diggings.” There were fewer foreigners in the 
streets, fewer stroug and athletic Kanuakas to be met 
with. 

They made their way to the residence of the con- 
sul. it was unchanged, and the flowers bloomed in 
the garden as on the day the‘ young couple had 
visited it. Lily miglit have fancied that not a day 
had passed since then, but for a glance at her dress, 
now much too short for her. 

They were ushered by the native servant intoa 
pretty, cool saloon, the floor of which was covered 
with a matting of sea-grass, and the summer furni- 
ture of which was light and graceful. Here the con- 
sul’s wife joined them a few minutes later. 





To their joy, she was the same lady who had en- 
tertained them the year before. 

She recognised them atonce, greeting them warmly 
and delightedly, yet exhibiting astonishment at be- 
holding them. 

“We had made up our minds that you were 
drowned,” she said, when she had induced Lily to 
remove her hat and had received the promise of a 
day’s visit. ‘ You heard nothing of General or Mrs. 
Beverly after leaving here ?” 

“‘No,” replied Roland, in surprise. “Did they not 
go on in the Ocean Wave, as they had intended ?” 

“You must be impatient to hear the news,” said 
the lady,” smiling. “I'll tell you what happened 
here after your disappearance, and you shall then 
tell me what happened to you. Your absence was 
soon discovered by the young people who had been 
playing at hide and seck with you. When they had 
searched the garden and shore thoroughly and in 
vain, they rushed to the house in alarm, and com- 
municated their fears that you had fallen into the 
water and were drowned. We were all excitement 
at once. General and Mrs. Beverly were almost. 
wild with grief. We searched the bay, the pools 
along the shore, and most of us believed you dead. 
We could find no trace of you.” 

“We were carried off!” exclaimed Lily, involun- 

tarily. 
“Sothe General and Mrs. Beverly believed,” said the 
lady. “‘ They madeinquiries, and learned that a whale- 
ship called the Dolphin had left port about an hour be- 
fore yourdisappearance, They declared the captainto 
be your enemy, were convinced that he had carried 
you off in a small boat, and were determined at once 
to effect your rescue. They are noble-hearted 
friends of yours, and they mourned for Mr. Roland 
as if he had been their own son. By the way,” she 
addded, abruptly, “ you look enough like the Geueral, 
Mr. Lawrence, to passfor hisson. I never saw such 
a striking resemblance even between two relatives. 
Are you no relation to the general ?” 

“Nore whatever.” 

“How singular! Your resemblance to him is 
most curious. But to go on with my story. General 
Beverly gave up his passage in the Ocean Wave, 
chartered a vessel lying in port, manned and pro- 
visioned her, and, in company with Mrs. Beverly, 
set off on a wild-goose chase toward the whaling 
regions, in pursuit of the Dolphin.” 

“ They went in search of us!” exclaimed Roland, 
in a voice trembling with agitation. 

“Yes. They could not have done more to recover 
their own children than they did to recover you and 
your sister. Mrs. Beverly told me the morning they 
sailed that she must find you. She said that both 
she and the general felt some strange tie between 
you and them. They are romantic people, I fancy,” 
added the lady, as Koland’s face paled and flushed, 
and a strange eagerness suggested by her words 
came into his brown eyes. 

“ They must have missed the Dolphin,” said Lily, 
sighing. 

“No; they overtook her, after three weeks’ search. 
They boarded her, saw her commander, Captain 
Stocks, and discovered that you were not on board. 
They fancied that the second mate had the desire to 
tell them something, but, on questioning him, he had 
nothing tosay. He might have been afraid of the 
first mate, who stood near. They had no chauce to 
interrogate him unheard. They believed, however, 
that Captain Stocks had made away with you, and 
they came back full of despair. They remained here 
some months, on the look-out for the returu of the 
Dolphin. They meant to have the captain arraigned 
on a charge of murder, Finally, believing that the 
Dolphin had slipped past us, they crossed over to 
California to inspect the gold region, and took passago 
from therein a vessel bound for New York, and laden 
with treasure,” 

‘Have you heard from them sincs ?” asked Roland 
as the lady concluded with a sigh. 

“No. Iexpected to hear immediately on their 
arrival in port. Mrs, Beverly wanted me to write 
to her often, and keep her informed of any news 
concerning the Dolphin, or Captain Stocks. She 
never sent her address, as promised. And the Good 
Tidings, the vessel in which they sailed, has never 
been heard of.” 

“ Never head of!” ejaculated Roland. 

“ Never!” said the lady, sadly. ‘* We suppose that 
she was plundered by a pirate. It is known that 
these treasure ships have brought into existence a 
most formidable pirate in the vicinity of the West 
Indies. Vessels report having been pursued by her 
By this time, I trust, she has been captured, Our 
friends, I fear, are lost to us for ever.” 

(To be continued.) 
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within those commands, conterminous ‘with them 
and with the counties, which will make this country 
one for all military purposes. The inspectors of re- 
serve forces have become inspectors on the general 
staff of the army, in order that they may be part of 
this general united military administration. There 
will be twice as many recruiting districts as before. 
There were four in England, one in Scotland, and 
two in Ireland, or seven in all. There will now be 
fourteen. ‘There will be recruiting stations open at 
London, Dover, Bristol, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Bir- 
mingham, Peterborough, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Inverness 
and Dublin. ’ 


THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 


Author of “ Fairleigh,” “ The Rival Sisters,” Ge, ge. 
aoe comeneetpeuttensees 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue youth choked down the angry words that arose 
to his lips, and ignoring the other’s raillery, turned 
again to Wilton, with: 

“ Will you come away? will you please me by so 
doing ?” 

Wilton saw the gleam in that dark eye, and feel- 
ing that trifling was dangerous, he conciliatingly re- 
joined : 

‘Don’t be silly, Frank; this is nothing, mere 
amusement, and to convince you, look there. See, 
there is a great silk merchant indulging in faro; a 
prominent lawyer at the roulette-board; a well- 
known clergyman from Liverpool throwing dice ; and 
a celebrated surgeon at one of the card-tables. 
I tell you, my boy, it is useless to prate; what's 
fashionable goes, and you can’t stopit. Now, don’t 
be squeamish, for you'll attract attention.” 

“I do not wish to place you in any unpleasant 
position, but I most earnestly wish you would come 
away.” 

““T will soon; I only want to rub the verdure off 
you a little. Now drink your wine, and act like a 
man.” 

With scorn lingering in the rich intonation of his 
clear voice, the youth haughtily answered : 

“Tf a@ man can only be made a man by drinking 
liquor and gambling, then [ trust that I may remain 
a boy all my life.” 

The keen rebuke provoked Wilton, and he petu- 
lantly replied : 

“You don’t dare—you're afraid !” 

An angry light shot from the youth's eyes, his 
heart throbbed more quickly, and laying his hand 
upon the otber’s shoulder, he impressively said: 

“Don’t anger me, Wilton; -you don't know me—I 
don’t know myself!” 

Wilton was no coward, but the tones sounded 
ominous upon his ear, and with a faint attempt at a 
smile, he responded: 

“Why, my dear Frank, you surely would not 
quarrel with me? Now be calm, and favour me a 
short time.” 

“TI desire peace with everybody. Again, I do not 
wish to be selfish, and. I will remain a very few 
minutes longer.” 

“That's right, my boy; now drink something— 
what shall it be ?” 

The youth looked him steadily in the eye, but 
spoke no word. 

Wilton turned away abashed, and swallowed his 
claret at one gulp. 

“Come,” said Somers, “I'm sick of this,—let’s try 
roulette.” 

“In a moment,” responded Wilton; “I’ve one 
more chance here.” 

The usual operation was repeated, and again the 
bank had won. 

With a scowl upon his brow, the young man moved 
towards the centre of the room and paused at the 
roulette board, where a large number were congre- 
gated. 

“You must play a little here,” said Wilton, “it’s 
great fun.” 

“ Enough,” rej: 
to hear no more.’ 

“ Ave you afraid of your money ?” sneered Somers, 
in aloud voice. ‘“ Are you a baby ?” 

Anger caused the youth’s lips to quiver. 

Thinking that his agitation was caused by fear, 
Somers scornfully continued: 

“See him tremble, he’s frightened—ha, ha!” 

Every eye was turned upon Frank, in whose 
breast a fire was raging, which was only kept from 
bursting forth by superhuman efforts, and the thought 
of the disgrace which would attend an encounter. 

“Hush, Somers,” cautioned Wilton; “let me tell 
you that you don’t know him!” 

* Stuff—chaff !” cried Somers, heated with wine. 
“See, his lips shake—he’s going to blubber. Ob, 
what a coward—ha, ha!” 


jined the youth, sternly; “I wish 


The youth's eyes glowed like burning coals, his 
breast rose and fell like waves of thesea. An in- 
stant he quivered, and then with acry of rage, which 
echoed through the room, he dashed towards his in- 
sulter, and struck him a blow which sent him stagger- 
ing from the spot, and stretched him prostrate upon 
the floor. 

The fiery heart was again aroused. Looking about 
him with a glance of defiance, he exclaimed : 

“ Where is he who shall again call me coward ? 
I wait—let him come !” 

“Be quiet—control yourself!” commanded Wil- 
ton. 

“Do you order me? Another word, and I will lay 
you at his side!” 

Wilton trembled and made no reply. 

There in that circle of desperate men—there, 
alone and unprotected, but a power in himself, stood 
the youth, bis bead thrown back, his feet firmly 
pressing the floor, his fists clenched, and every look 
and action denoting determination and bravery. 

All gazed upon him ‘with admiration. His won- 
drous loveliness of form and feature increased to 
grandeur by the valour which sat so gracefully upon 
him. 

Suddenly a commotion occurred among the crowd. 
A well-dressed, but evil-looking man, stepped forth, 
and exultingly ejaculated : 

“I’ve seen him before! I can tame him!” 

. “John Moran!” 

Those wbrds burst from the lips of the youth like 
the report of a pistol, while more deadly grew the 
light in those dark eyes, and closer the slight fists 
shut together. 

“Ha, ha! you know me!” chuckled the fiend. “I 
told you I’d hunt you, and I have! You're mine 
again—ha, ha! h-a-a!” 

“ Away—touch me not!” came the words, in a 
voice thick with its intensity of passion; “away, or 
I will kill you now!” 

“Good heavens, what an eye that chap has!” 
commented a bystander. 

Moran slowly approached, with his steely eyes fixed 
upon the youth, and his hard, brown hands firmly 
closed. 

An instant he wavered, and then lifting his arm, 
aimed a furious blow at the youth’s head, 

But the latter had detected his intention, and 
springing lightly to one side, waited for Moran to 
turn, As he did so, the youth leaped upward, 
fastened his vice-like fingers upon his enemy’s neck, 
and compressed it until his face turned blue. 

Suddenly Moran fell to the floor, so quickly that 
the cx ion ] d the youth’s hold, and/be was 
thrown upon his face some feet distant. 

Hastily Moran arose, bent over him, and while a 
fierce demoniac smile parted his thick lips he mock- 
ingly said : 

“Aha, my fine young bird in your new feathers, 
you're caged again! We'll take you back to your 
old nest! Ha, ha!” 

“T will get away or die!” cried the youth, and 
desperately struggled; now throwing himself from 
side to side, then striking at his capter, anon writh- 
ing in anguish, and endeavouring with the strength 
of frenzy to break the grasp of those hated hands. 

“No power on earth can take you now,” hissed 
the villain, bis hot breath wafting across the youth's 
pale cheek,“ you have no one to help you—ha-a! 
h-a-a! Mine, mine again!” 

And the last words were almost smothered in the 
terrible echo of that fiendish laugh. : 

Suddenly, every tongue in that room seemed pa 
lyzed. Card-tables were deserted, roulette and faro 
balis rattled no more, the click of dice boxes was 
stilled, and over all was a dreadful silence. 

Men stood aghast, with faces pallid and staring 





yes. 

Presently the circle of persons around the com- 
batanis recoiled, terror sat upon their features ; their 
forms trembled, while from the air it seemed came a 
being of celestial beauty, her rich ,majestic figure 
towering aloft in graceful diguity, and shrouded in 
robes of darkness. 

An instant, like a spirit, she paused, while from 
beneath the heavy veil which almost swept the floor 
peered a face as white as the driven snow, with eyes 
which shone like diamonds. 

None spoke, none hardly dared to breathe, in the 
awe-inspiring presence of that noblest of forms, 
matchless in its symmetry, commanding in its 
sublimity, terrible in its. silence, beautilal in its 
outline. 

Gradually the shadowy crape at the right trem- 
bled, and beneath its filmy folds a long, white, and 
finely rounded arm rose up until the forefinger 
pointed to John Moran. ‘ 

He, engrossed in tormenting the youth, saw not 
the apparition, until, wondering why all was so still, 
he raised his eyes. ‘ 

As he did so, his face became.ashy, his eyes rolled 
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wildly,. his teeth chattered, his burly frame shook 
as though an earthquake was ding the floor be. 





neath, and with a hollow, agonised groan he sank 
back insensible. 


The Veiled Lady moved not, but stood like a statue, 
that whitest of arms still upraised, that queenly form 
of supernatural leveliness rising high above them iy 
gy oot my 
Ch by the light that shone through ths 
gloom which obscured her face, the youth lay gazing 
upon her in mute reverence. An instant more, and 
by the magic influence of some unknown power he 
was upon his feet. 

That fair, transparent hand, with motion gentls 
and spiritual, was waved towards the door. 

The youth moved on, he knew not why, he only 
knew that a delicious tranquillity and trust pervaded 
his being, that some invisible hand led him on. 

He reached the eutrance and paused to obtain one 
more glimpse of her who seemed to tread light) 
upon air. She was gone—no vestige of that shaded 
form remained! He only saw men glance at each 
other in mingled fear and amazement, and the form 
of his late captor and ruthless enemy still inanimate 
and stretched upon the floor. 

Almost doubting the evidence of his own senses, 
nearly bewildered, and inclined to believe himself in- 
sane, he rushed through the entry into the ante-room, 

ast the keeper, and down, down, until he panted for 
reath, 

At the last stair he stopped, as suddenly as if he 
were upon the verge of a precipice, and clutched at 
the baluster to regain his balance, which his abrupt 
halt had deprived him of. And then, with distended 
eye and breath quickly coming, he gazed upon the 
shadowy form which stood before him—she who 
seemed to glide upon the wings of the air and rise up 
at all points like a guardian spirit. 

A full minute passed ere he could command his 
pees y and then in tones of piteous supplication, he 
cried : ‘ 

“Oh, spirit, or mortal, tell me, I beseech thee, why 
thou comest in those darkening robes with the tint 
of the spirit world upon thy features? Speak, I 
conjure—command thee, speak! ere any brain shall 
falter beneath its burden.” 

Slowly, softly, and with ineffable grace that ma- 
jestic form moved—wavered like the foam upon the 
billow's crest—and then twas gone. 

Benumbed, hardly conscious of existence, his brain 
a chaos, his body quivering, the youth stood for a 
moment gazing with dilated eyes upon vacancy. 

Anon, as if upon the breath of a zephyr borne from 
realms eternal, came the words: 

“Trust none but God!” 

These words, like the sweetest of music, dispelled 
the haze which bad clouded his brain, and quieted 
the terror in his soul. He raised his eyes,—life was 
again before him, the vision had vanished: he was 
alone in the street. 

He took one etep forward ; a rattle of wheels, and 
a carriage dashed up to the kerb, and the words rang 
out upon the air: 

“ Get in, sir!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue youth did not hesitate, but thankful for the 
opportunity which promised a few moments of soli- 
tude in which he conld regain his scattered senses, 
hastily entered the vehicle, and was borne onward at 
a rapid rate of speed. 

Sinking back upon the cushion, he endeavoured to 
meditate calmly upon the eveuts of the evening, 
but his mind was weary and refused its duty, and 
with a deep sigh he relinquished the attempt. 

Presently a light flashed within two feet of his 
face, and gave him the first intimation that the 
carriage had another nt. Much surprised, 
but deeming silence advisable, ‘he said nothing, and 
kept his eye upon the increasing flame, which was 
now guided to the mouth of the person to ignite 
cigar. 

As the light revealed the other's features the 
youth started to his feet, and in ringing toves of as- 
tonishment exclaimed : 

“Christopher Dikely ! how came you here ?” 

The latter shrugged his shoulders, and carelessly 
muttered : . 

“ What do you make such a fuss for? Now my 
match has gone out,” 

An involuntary smile passed over the face of the 
youth, and he modulated his voice as he rejoined: 

“I’m sorry to ‘annoy “you, but I am vory much 
pleased as well as su to see you.” 

The other said nothing until his cigar was well 
lighted, and then reclining upon the cushions, he 
casually answered: 

“This emotion business is a gigantic swindle. 
What-is the useof sad, angry, or surprised exclama- 
tions? It wears one out very fast. Now I suppose 
I'm immensely tickled to see you again, but I 
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nldn't get up to cry out, not a great deal. It 
weal be dh th Rag Pra I can lie here and feel 
it just as much, and be more comfortable.” 

“ You are very practical” 

“No I’m not,” interposed Dikely; “that word-is 
played out ; it’s used to describe misers, crabbed old 
fools, and wanl as Gee ae to cynics. I'm 
more theoretical than joal, as you call it; 
indeed we allare. A great many of us talk about 
the hard-heartedness of the world—the 
tency of woman—and resolve to take things philo- 
sophically, and not care about the jars of life, I tell 
you it's all humbug, every word of it. The seoret is 
this: by talking the theoretical we make some believe 
that we are acting the practical; our words 
are chaff, which we throw in the 7 the world 
that it may not see our acts, and thereby have out 


words disproven, and that's where the laugh comes ' 


in ” 


“You are refuting your own argumentef a mo- 
ment ago, in which you stigmatized the emotions 
ae 

“ Are you sure ?” interrupted Dikely. 

“ Quite.” 

“Then you mistook language. I argued 
against excited expression of emotion, although those 
were not the exact words I used.” ‘ 

“ Your lines of distinction are finely drawn.” 

“ Excuse me, there’s nothing fine tme, The 
fladies call me a ‘thatched iceberg,’ because I have 
what is commonly called a ‘tow head.’” 

‘“‘Have you not yet found out that ladies’ words 
are to be taken in an a meaning from that 
which they would literally indicate ?” 

“No, I have not found out any such ya 

The youth’s face flushed, though in the da 
his companion could not perceive it. A moment he 
waited for _ pea mm tocool, and thea replied, 
-as composedly as possible: 

“Your words are unjust, ‘There is nota man 
breathes who honours and respects woman more than 
1. My expression was figurative, and related to the 
usages of society. You construed it strictly.” 

“ Excuse me, ldid not. Iknow why you spoke as 
youdid. That old threadbare humbug of ea axiom 
was in your mind—a woman’s‘no’ means ‘ yes.’ 
With snickering school girls who are trying to act 
pretty, it very often does, but with women—mind, 
‘we're conversing of women, not girls; there's a 
vast difference, I assure you—it is rarely so. It may 
sometimes, however, for often the words of men 
are confounded falsehoods, but for a general rule it 
is a fraud.” 

“There is no mistaking your language,” laughed 
Frank. 

“I don’t intend there shall be. I have seen a great 
many persons who thought it evinced genius, to bore 
people with six syllable words, and consequently I’m 
rather tired of it. That is the way, you see, that a 
really good thing is brought into disrepute by those 
affecting it, who have no business to.” 

“ You have interested me, Mr. Dikely, and strange 
‘as it is, I have for a few moments forgotten the 
startling incidents of the evening. But now, with 
increased force returns the desire to know why you 
came at that moment.” 

“ Why do you press so on that ?” 

“You remember the road from Brest to Paris, 
and the man from whose hands you rescued me ?” 

“T think I do,” 

“T was in his power again to-night.” 

“T know it,” laughed Dikely. 

“You know it!—how, pray?” queried the youth, 
wonderingly. 

“Why, [saw the whole performance.” 

Frank could hardly credit his senses, and in a 
voice quivering with amazement, he hastily con- 
tinued: ‘ 

“Where were you—in what part of the room?” 

“Upon a sofa.” 

“And did yousee the Vetled Lady ?” asked Frank, 
almost breathlessly. 

‘ See what?” inquired Dikely, in a tone of ridi- 
cule. 

“The lady in black, so tall, grand, and mdjestic, 
and who so terrified Moran.” 

“You've been asleep and had a vision.” 

“What—what do yon mean?” gasped the child. 
“Did you not see her? and yet why do I ask—you 
must—you could not help it. 

z —n owe of “ yal 

pat, then, caus oran’s sync and the 
fear of thosearound ?” we 

“I don't know, but inferred that Moran was at- 
pea by a spasm, and tho rest were a parcel of 

8. 


The th pressed his bands to his throbbing 
brow, ald it be possible that it was a creation of 
his disordered imagination? Had he deceived him- 
self? Was life a deception? And for a short time 
he remained silent, while his mind, refreshed by the 





temporary diversion, strove to break down the bar- 
riers of mystery, dispel doubt, and arrive at some 
conclusion, which would let a ray of light in upon 
the darkness, But it was futile, and with a faint 
hope that something might be elicited, he again ad- 
dressed his companion with: 

“Oh, are you sure that no such person was there ?” 

wy = sure I saw none.” aie 

“And you saw everything 

* Most assuredly.” 

“T cannot understand this; it confuses, distracts 
me, until it seems as if my head would burst.” 

“Tt won't.” 

Those words produced a counteraction upon the 
nerves of the youth, and for a moment he laughed 
mproariously. Then, a6 he again became quict, he 
was and saddened that he had given way 

Of euch contradictory elements are 
beings made! 
alt nd yng 
an idea suggested it- 
‘ out a discrepancy in 
"s oe hope again raised, he 
said? 


You say that you were in the saloon when Moran 
ee aca that you saw him in his spasm ?” 
es. 
“Then how could be in a carriage down this 
Pe rom 
“I wasn’t.” 


“What?” and the youth could say no more, for his 
inereasing bewilderment overpowered him. 

“J will tell you,” said Dikely, “and save you the 
trouble of further cross-examination. I left the ball 
atthe moment when I saw you were safe, entered 
my carriage, ordered the driver to move on, and wait 
watil he saw you, then drive hurriedly up and ask 
youto enter. Are you satisfied?” 

“TI suppose I must be,” responded the youth, 
though explanation, like the first one he had re- 
ceived from the person whose Company he was now 
in, was vague and unsatisfactory. 

A silence now fell between them, and for some dis- 
tance neither spoke. 

At length Frank looked out of the window, and 
noticing the locality, said: 

“Why, I thought we were moving towards Mr. 
Wilton's ?” 

“T like to ride, and thought you did.” 

“T do; but a little rest is preferable.” 

“Very well, we will turn,” thed, raising his voice, 
she added, “ driver, proceed to Mr. Wilton’s.” 

“You are a strange man, Mr, Dikely,” said the 
youth, meditatively. 

“So I have been told.” 

Not in the least rebuffed, the youth continued : 

“Will you tell me why you are always at hand 
when I am in danger? T'wice this has occurred, and 
each time in a different country.” 

“Men meet every day, do they not?” 

“Certainly,” rejoined Frank, speculating as to 
what, would follow. 

“Is it strange, then, that you and I should meet 
after a separation of a year or so?” 

The youth could not refute the other's logic, yet 
he felt from the very evasion that there was some- 
thing yet concealed. However, he could force his 
inquiries no farther, and saddened, annoyed, irritated, 
and weary, he laid back upon the cushion and re- 
mained silent. 

As they neared the Wilton mansion, Dikely ob- 
served: 

* You don’t like London, do you?” 

The youth started, then checking by a great effort 
the exclamation of wonder which trembled upon his 
lips, he answered ; 

“T like London, not the society ; but tell me, please, 
how you knew that ?” 

“A clairvoyant told me, perhaps.” 

The youth was silent a moment, while many pain- 
ful feelings occupied his breast; at length he ejacu- 
lated, with earnest pleading: 

“Oh, do tell me how it is that yon know my every 
act? Who are you?—what are you? Will you 
not tell me, and relieve my mind of its perplexity ?” 

“I will.” 

“ Well ?2—well?” said Frank, impatiently. 

The other hesitated a moment, as if to increase 
his eagerness, and then replied : 

“T am Christopher Dikely, at your service.” 

Annoyance slmost verging upon resentment was 
the first feeling which these words aroused, then, as 
he thought how truthfully and skilfully his question 
had been eluded, he laughed. 

The carriage now stopped at the Wilton mansion. 

Bidding his young friend adieu, the youth was 
about to alight, when the other placed his hand upon 
his shoulder, and lowly and significantly said : 

“Keep your mouth shut—your eyes and ears 
open.” 

The youth paused upon the sidewalk, turned his 
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head and was about to speak, but ere the words left 
his lips, the carriage door closed, the whip cracked, 
and the vehicle rolled away, and his only companions 
were the semi-darkness, the fitful glare of the gas 
lamp, and his disturbed, bewildered mind. 

A moment he lingered, then entered the house 
and proceeded directly to his room. 

Igniting the gas, and adjusting the flame, until the 
apartment was but dimly lighted, and the gray 
shadows fitted from corner to corner, while the mild 
breeze of midnight rushing through, nearly extin- 
guished the faint glimmer, and produced a weird 
startling dreary effect, the youth threw himself upon 
the couch, and ing his hands across his breast, 
raised his dark , and gazed intently upon the 
tremulous, flying shadows which filled in the air 
like visitants of gloom. 

At intervals long-drawn sighs echoed through the 
room, and mingled with the breeze as it rustled the 
Jace @urtains, while oppressed by harrowing doubt, 
weakened by ex e excitement, and his brain 
pepe cr and throbbin ge under ae = 

thought ch this new phase of his 
ay duution’ wb had produced, the youth Jay almost 
unconscious, yet aroused at intervals arp pains 
which like sword-thrusts darted his head. 

Slowly his senses were benumbedl, aad nature as- 
serting her rights veiled his mind im tranquil sleep. 


CHAPTER XXIilIt. 


MorNInG came with its flood of golden sunlight, 
and the youth awoke, somewhat, yet 
feeling a general his system. 

After a hasty toilet he descended to the breakfast- 
room, where he was met by Wilton senior and junior, 
who greeted bim with bland smiles and pleasant 
words. 


He replied to their remarks somewhat reservedly, 
and volunteered no conversation, but after partaking 
of a cup of Goffee and a bit of toast, arose, and was 
about to leave the room when Wilton senior ob- 


served: 

“My dear Frank, I fear you are not well this 
morning ?” 

“T am quite well, thank you,” ho responded, with- 
out stopping. 

“But, my dear Frank,” pursued Mr. Wilton, in 
his softest voice, “I pray you do not leave us, L 
wish to speak with you.” 

Very reluctantly the youth retraced his steps and 
seated himself. 

“You had some ‘excitement last night?” interro- 
gated Mr. Wilton. 

“A little,” rejoined the youth, briefly. 

“Ah!” mused Mr, Wilton, elevating his eyebrows. 
“ Very strange persons you saw—did you not?” 

“Some might call them so,” answered Frank, in- 
differently. 

Mr. Wilton bit his lip. He found it impossible to 
make him divulge aught of his experience, and wish- 
ing to ascertain his ideas upon the subject, he adopted 
a different policy, and with a look of sadness, turned 
to his son, and shaking his head wofully, slowly 
said: 

“ Oh, Sammy, Sammy; you see how melancholy 
Frank looks! He is thinking of the disgrace of 
being in that wicked saloon. Aud you ought to be 
ashamed too, for going there, after all my begging 
you to keep away from the haunts of evil. Oh, my 
son—my son!” 

“T am ashamed of nothing, sir,” exclaimed the 
youth, with flashing eye. “I have done nothing to 
blush for.” 

Mr. Wilton looked from one to the other in appa- 
rent surprise, and queried, in @ voice indicative of 
perplexity : 

“T-do not understand you; Sammy says you ro- 
posed going-in, and Somers led.the way.” ‘ 
“Sammy!” cried the youth, in accents of ecorn 

and anger; “Sammy, I say, is a liar!” 

And darting forward he glared at Wilton junior, 
and by manner dared him to resent the imputation. 

But the latter had witnessed a striking illustration 
of the youth’s strength, and not caring to have it 
exercised upon himself, dropped his eyes and took a 
long draught from his cup. 

Wilton senior raised his hands deprecatingly, and 
staring at Frank in sanctimonious wonder, said: 

“My dear Frank, do be quiet, and govern your 

ions, Sammy does right in remaining silent, 
for were he to let his wrath rise he might injure 

a ad 

. “What?” and his eyes blazed. “Let him but 
look with offensive gaze upon mo, and [ will hurl 
him through yon open window! I am slandered— 
my honour impugned, but these arms can defend it. 
The fire which burns here cannot be quenched, and 
will battle for justice. Sam Wilton, recal your words 
—quick—or receive the reward of » ur treachery!” 

And his vreast rose and fell convulsively, and his 
arms were raised for the fray. 
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Wilton junior hitched his chair nearer to his father. 
He was not a coward, he was not frightened; he was 
awed into subjection by that grandeur, which, like a 
coat of mail, made the youth impregnable. 

“Speak—I come!” exclaimed the youth. 

And the tone was ominous. 

“ Yes—yes—certainly,” stammered Wilton junior. 
“T took you both there—’twas all my fault, father!” 

And he breathed easier. 

Casting a glance of contempt upon him, Frank 
threw himself into a chair, and while his lip curled, 
and his voice still trembled from the rage which 
surged within, he said: 

“ You hear his words, Mr, Wilton, what have you 
to say now ?” 

The latter rolled his eyes in horror, rubbed his 
lands with a dejected air. and lowly rejoined: 

“ Truly my load is heavy, and my cup of sorrow 
is nearly overflowing! Oh, Sammy, Sammy, how 
could you deceive your dear father, and charge that 
dear, truthful boy with a falsehood? Oh, what will 
become of you?” 

“Of course you'd berate me, father,” muttered 
Wilton junior, peevishly. “You like Frank better 
than you do me.” 

“T love truth and purity of heart, my son; and 
although my dear Frank has a fearful temper, he 
has truth and virtue as well, which you, Sammy— 
more’s the pity—have not.” 

“Oh, come, father, don’t preach,” cried Wilton 
junior, petulantly ; “you're altogether good, aint 
you?” 

“Oh, Samuel, Samuel, my only child,” moaned 
Wilton senior ; “ you will break my heart with your 
wickedness. I beseech you have more respect; 
temper your words to moderation.” 

“ Bosh!” 

And young Wilton kicked his chair from under 
lim, and strode to and fro the room impatiently. 

A quick keen glance from his father brought him 
back to his seat and to quietude. 

“Oh, my son,” pleaded Wilton senior, “ will you 
be good, and let me have some peace? My years 
are numbered, my son, and grief will overtake you 
after lam gone.” 

“Don’t, don’t, father,” answered Wilton junior, 
with feeling. “I didn’t meau to make you blue, but 
you provoke me with your complaining.” 

“T know you are quick, Sammy, but it is for your 
good that I speak, and you should listen to me with- 
outinterruption. Now tell me again about the veiled 
woman who rescued our dear Frank from the hands 
of the unknown map.” 

The son acquiesced, and gave his father a graphie 
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account of the scene at the gambliug-house upon the 
previous evening. 

“Strange,” said Mr. Wilton, reflectively. “ Did 
you ever see her before, my dear Frank ?” 

“T am not sure that I saw her then,” replied the 
youth, unconcernedly. 

“ What can you mean ?” queried Mr. Wilton, won- 
deringly. “ Sammy saw her—why should not you ?” 

“TI know nothing of what Sammy saw. I only 
know that I am in doubt whether it was a reality, or 
an optical illusion.” : 

“ And the man, my dear Frank, what of him?” 
persisted Mr. Wilton, interestedly. “He said he had 
seen you before ?” 

“Tam not responsible for his words,” responded 
the youth, remembering Dikely’s injunction. 

Mr. Wilton contracted his brows, as if troubled. 
Ina moment he resumed: _ 

“You speak coldly and curtly. Surely, my dear 
Frank, you will not deny me your confidence ?” 

“T have nothing to confide,” rejoined Frank, in a 
milder tone. “You are acquainted with the facts, 
you can draw your own inference.” 

Mr. Wilton niade a feint of pushing his hair back, 
that the youth might not see the scowl tipon his 
features, and then sighing deeply, he turned to his 
son, and said: | 

“This has. been a very bad affair, Samuel, and I 
hope it will teach you to flee from sin, and become 
better. Ishall not allow my dear Frank to go out 
with you again.” 

“ ] assure you I have no inclination to,” interposed 
Frank, somewhat. brusquely. 

“Do not be so abrupt, my dear boy; you will 
hurt my Sammy's feelings, for although a little 
wild, he is tender-hearted.” 

“Excuse me,” answered the youth, in a tone 
slightly ironical, “I do not desire to wound his deli- 
cate and sensitive nature.” 

“T know you don’t, my dear Frank,” echoed Mr. 
Wilton, in his most affable manner, andignoring the 
sarcasm; “ you are too kind forthat. I do not mar- 
vel, however, at your being slightly provoked with 
Sammy, for I am often vexed with him myself.” 

“Thank you for your good opinion,” replied the 
youth, rising. “Now, if you have finished, you 
will doubtless excuse me.” 

“If you wish it, certainly,” responded Mr. Wilton, 
with a fawning smile, “ though your company is very 
agreeable.” ? 

Frank bowed his acknowledgment of the edmpli- 
ment, though he doubted {ts sincerity, and leaving 


the dining-hall, he ascended to his room, wherg he | 


remained until lunch, 





———————————— 


At one o'clock he again entered the dining-room.. 
Wilton, father and son, were unusually quiet, and as 
the youth was busy with his own thoughts, and not 
disposed to converse, the meal passed in silence. 

During the afternoon, Frank, finding the solitude 
of his room rather irksome, his continual reflection 
more so, and not wishing the company of Wilton, 
either senior orjunior,determined to walk out and take 
a slight view of London, untrammelled by those 
wate society was becoming actually disagreeable to 

im. 

Fortunately he met no one in his passage through: 
the hall. 

Upon his return he stopped at a bookshop for tho 
purpose of purchasing a book which he had long 
wished to possess. The money Mr. Wilton had 
given him he would not touch, as he had enough of 
his own, As the volume was passed to him he ten- 
dered a five-shilling-piece in payment. 

The shopman glanced at it carelessly, and was 
about to put into the drawer, when from some im- 
pulse he looked at it more closely, and then raised 
his eyes with a.searching glance to the youth's face.. 
After'a moment's silence he remarked: 

“ That is.a counterfeit, sir.” 

“A counterfeit?” exclaimed Frank, his great 
black eyes dilating with astonishment. “ Thatis very 
strange; but never mind, I will give you, another.” 

The man smiled and received the second, which 
he also subjected to the same scrutiny. The smile: 
faded from his face, a frown gathered there, his eyes 
rested upon his customer with suspicion, and in » 
constrained, accusing voice, he said: 

“That is another counterfeit. You seem liberally 
eupplied with them.” 

‘or @ moment the youth stood gazing into the 
man’s, face without pres to speak, while vague 
fears flew in upon his mind, and emotions undefin- 
able and most painful surged within his breast. By 
@ great effort controlling his voice, he rejoined : 

“TI know not why this is. I am as much sur 
prised as you are. I have others, together we wi. 
examine them, and perhaps we can obtain a clue-—— “ 

“T have just that clue myself,” sonnded a louc 
voice in his ear, “and I’ve been waiting for it some 
time.” ‘. 

Frank turned, and while hjs dark eye gleamed 
with indignation, he haughtily demanded: 

“ Who are you, sir? What means this language im 

“ Airs and innocence,” muttered the stranger, with 
a sarcastic smile, “that’s the usual dodge. I'll tell 
you what-it means,”—he laid his hand upon the 
youth’s shoulder—* you are my prisoner! "_, 

{To be continued.) ‘ 
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THE LOCKSMITH OF LYONS. 
ee ’ 
CHAPTER I. 
Thy very looks are lies! eternal falsehood 
Lurks on thy lips and glitters in thy eyes. 
Smith. 
Your face is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters ! Macbeth, 
THE city of Lyons, the scene of this story, is situ- 
ated on a peninsula formed by two great rivers of 
France. A grand aud noble city, built of stone, 


marble, and brick; its broad quays ‘fronting the | 


Rhone on the east, the Sfone on the west; elegant 
aud imposing in its exterior, its houses, massive and 


lofty as palaces, towering usually to six orseven stories. | 


Lyons, the city of weavers, has no factories, at 


least no vast edifices of brick and wood, as are com- | 


mon in England, and within which great crowds of 
operatives are collected to toil for their daily bread. 
Her thousands of looms are worked in private 
dwellings. Each one c: these houses, which out- 
wardly resemble palaces, is divided into floors, and 
each floor is the abode of a family, or of several 
families of weavers. These families reach their re- 
spective floors by means of a great common stair- 
way of stone. On these floors, in various apart- 
ments, the manufacture of silk is carried on. The 
looms and other weaving implements are kept in one 
apartment of each’ weaver'’s abode, while his family 
live in another—that is, when poverty does not force 
the weaver to have but one room, into which are 
crowded all his family. 

At the date of our story Lyons had a population of 
nearly 170,000, of which more than ‘half were 
weavers, men, women, and children of all ages. Thus 
the reader readily perceives that Lyons was, a8 she 
still is, the Queen City of Weavers. Andso she had 
been for ages—a city of weavers of silks, velvets, 
and satins—a city inhabited by those who toiled and 
groaned that the rich and great should gleam in 
satin, velvet, and silk. 

This story is founded upon certain events which 
transpired thirty years and more ago, when the 
starving weavers rose in deadly fury against many 
who imagined that weavers and artisans of every 
calling were specially created to be their slaves, 

At the head of the silk trade of Lyons stand the 
designers aud manufacturers. Here let it be under- 
Stood that the manufacturers do not work with their 
hands—they work with their purses. 

The designers are, in fact, the brain and soul of 
the silk tade. Their talent creates beauty and 
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splendour in the fabric. It is the originality and 
taste of the pattern which give the chief value to 
the splendid goods of Lyons. 

Next in rank to the designers, are ‘the chiefs of 
the work-rooms.” In this story we shall call them 
“master weavers.” These receive from the capita- 
lists, incorrectly termed “the manufacturers,” the 
material and the patterns they are to work up; but in 
| general the master weaver does no more than arrange 
| the web in the loom. This is often a complicated 

and laborious matter, occupying weeks and even 
| months of great mechanical skill. The master weaver 
owns sometimes two or three, or more looms worked 
by himself and members of his family or hired as- 
sistants and apprentices, 

The master weaver receives one-half of the price 
paid by the “manufacturers ” for the work. 

Next are the com ons, or, as we shall term 
| them, “the assistants,” a floating, unequal popula- 
| lation of several distinct nationalities, as Swiss, 
| French, Italian, and German. 

Next are the apprentices between the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty, who study to become in time master 
weavers. 

Lastly, are the lanciers, or shuttle-boys, whose 
chief duty it is to throw the shuttle in certain pat- 
terns. In their habits and morals the apprentices 
and shuttle-boys are wild, reckless and disorderly as 
a class, and in riots are a terrible body, as our story 
may reveal. 

Many females cf all nges, from extreme youth to 
tottering old age, are employed in producing the 
elegant fabrics of Lyons. 

Thus, at the date of our story, Lyons contained 
over six hundred manufacturers, eight thousand 
master-weavers, more than thirty thousand assis- 
| tants, and some fifty thousand apprentices, shuttle- 
| boys and others, employed directly and indirectly in 
| the silk trade. 

The rivers Rhone and Sfone unite at the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, upon which the city is 
built. The northern extremity of this peninsula 
rises to a considerable eminence, and is covered with 
a densely-built and densely- populated suburb called 
La Croix Ronsse. The tall houses of this great 
suburb are almost wholly occupied by weavers and 
their families, with their looms. 

But it must not be forgotten that though Lyons 
is essentially a city of weavers, she contains thou- 
sands of other artisans, and as her population was, 
as has been said, about 170,000, of which one half, 
at least, were weavers, we may correctly call her 
a metropolis of artisans. ; 
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Among these artisans, and not 4 weaver, was One 
who called himself “ The Locksmith of Lyons.” 

Toward the close of day a young man in the 
dress of an artisan stood near a tall bench covered 
with tools, locks, keys, and that mass of oiled or 
rusty iron, shining or tarnished brass, which is 
often seen in the shops of locksmiths. The apart- 
ment was quite small, and on a level with the 
pavement of the quay of the Rhone, which its front 
overlooked. The house, of which it formed but a 
small part, was exceedingly large, but its occupants 
knew very little of the young locksmith, who had 
but recently taken possession of the old shop, and 
who quietly pursued the calling of its former 
tenant. 

A small tin sign above the door had on it the 
simple words, “ Lackville, Locksmith.” But though 
the young artisan had occupied the long disused 
shop for a few days only, much work had already 
accumulated on his hands. 

At the moment we present him to the reader he 
had just entered the dusty little shop from a door 
which communicated with another room, and was 
standing regarding the heaps of iron, steel and brass,, 
with a look expressive of no little vexation. 

He was a tall and athletic man, apparently twenty- 
four or twenty-six years of age, with a handsome,. 
manly face, rather grave and reflective in its charac— 
ter for so young a man. 

The square cap of brown-paper he wore, coming 
down to his heavy jet-black eyebrows, concealed 
wholly the shape and cxpression of his foreliead,. 
but the rest of his countenance was singularly 
noble, resolute, intellectual, and attractive. His 
complexion, so far as could be seen, was naturally of 
unusual fairness for a dark-haired man, but at the 
time we introduce him, bronzed to the swarthiness of 
a Moor. His arms, bared almost to the shoulder, 
were also deeply bronzed, and as muscular as the 
arms of a prize-fighter. 

The door of his shop was open, as was the single 
wide window which fronted the street, and while the 
locksmith gazed at the mass of articles to be repaired, 
tying the strings of his leathery apron as he did so, a 
face peered in at the open window. 

A red-faced, dark-browed man, with a buge 
hooked noso and an enormous wiry, bristling iron- 
gray moustache under the nose, and curled at eacl» 
end up to the glittering yellowish eyes, eyes like 
the eyes of a vulture, with high cheek-bones whicis 
stood out from either blood-red cheek like purple 
pears, was peering at the artisan. 

A short, thick, bull-like neck, with s great dewlap 
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under the chin that flapped and wagged from side to 
side with the rolling motion of his large, ill-shaped 
head, as he walked, made the appeagance of the man 
who stood at the window remarkable as well as 
hideously ox-like; but there was noue of the patient, 
tAling ox in his fierce face—a faco half bull, half 
tiger. 

The plumed chapeau of a military officer covered 
his close-cut, iron-gray bair, and each of bis high, 
broad shoulders sported a showy epaulette. 

He stared at the artisan for but an instant, a flash 
of surprise gleaming from his ugly, cruel, aggressive 
eyes as he did so, and then strode away and appeared 
in the open door, grinning s0 as to show his large, 
white, catlike teeth under bis heavy moustache. 

“Ho! This is a surprise!" said the man, in a 
harsh, hoarse voice. 

‘The voice startled the young locksmith, who had 
been so absorbed in bis thoughts that hoe had uot 
perceived the ugly figure at the window, vor in the 
doorway. But he did not at once turn and face the 
intruder, On the contrary, his tall, powerful frame 
seomed to contract and shiver, as if tho sound of 
that discordant veice was to be aceompanicd by a 
dlow, or a shower of blows, with a stick, or a 
scourge, or a rod of iron. . 

In fact, an expression of horror, fear, and disgust 
glared out on the handsome, bronzed features of the 
artisan. His erect and noble posture became 
crouching ; his eyelids closed and fluttered ; bis lips 
turned pale, and quivered, parted, and showed his 
tecth hard set. 

It was plain thata spasm of dread had forthe in- 
stant grasped his heart, and that be expected a 
shower, or rather asterm of blows. 

‘The spasm lasted but for an instant. Some power- 
ful thought flashed through the brain of the young 
artisan, restoring to him his native pride, dignity, 
and courage. 

He turned quickly and confronted the intruder, bis 
air angry end defiant, his dark hazel eyes blazing. 
As he turned, his right hand seized for a w 
the thing nearest to it—a rod of steel three 
Jong, and more than a quarter ofan inch in thickness. 

The man in the doorway, observing this threaten- 
ing gesture, let his right hand glide swiftly to the 
hilt of his heavy sabre, and frowned. 

“Ha! Hasserbrek!” said the artisan, coldly, while 
the grasp of his right band ov the rod of steel 
tightened, and the muscles of his bared arms drew 
up rigidly. 

“Captain Hasserbrek, if you please, my friend,” 
replied the other, with an attitade of haughtiness, 
“of the National Guard,” 

*“ Well, what is that to me?” demanded tho artisan. 
“Are you here to see me?” 

“ Bah! How grand he tries to be,” sneered Hasser- 
brek. “No. I expected to find an old acquaintance 
of mine here. Good! I have found one, but not the 
‘one sought. What has become of old Canton, the 
locksmith ?” 

Instead of replying to this question, the artisan 
bit his lip, while the rod of steel he held quivered 
violently. 

“You had better go away at once, Hasserbrek,” 
he said, coldly, though his voice trembled, and was 
dusky. 

The captain imagined all this emotion arose from 
fear of himself. 

He was never more mistaken in all his life. The 
artisan was maintaining a fierce struggle against 
# rash desire to break every bone in the captain's 


y: 

“Did you inquire for the old locksmith?” said a 
fair and fat dame, past middle age, but with evident 
pretensions to youth and beauty. 

She had looked in at the window just as the cap- 
tain had asked'the question, and she held a lock in 
her hand as she spoke. 

“Oh,” she continued, with a smirk of coquetry 
meant for the handsome young artisan, “ our quarter 
is fortunate. ‘The hideous old Papa Canton has sold 
his shop and gone away. In his place we have 
* Handsome Robert,’” and here she kissed one of her 
fat hands to the young locksmith, “ who isa far better, 
more polite,and engaging workman. See,* Handsome 
Robert,” she added, as she tossed the lock towards 
the artisan, “I have brought you another lock to re- 
pair. Do it as soon as you can, for my sake, and do 
not wait for me to send for it. Bring it to me—yeou 
see my address attached to the lock, Bring it your- 
self, my friend.” 

“ Ho,” thought the captain, with a Jeerat the dame; 
“it seems ‘Handsome Robert’ is a pet among the 
ladies.” 

“T cannot repair the lock to-day, madam,” said the 
artisan, gravely. “See this mass of work before 
yours,” and he pointed at the loaded bench. 

“ Ah, I see; but you will do my work first, Robert, 
of course you will—atall events, you will bring that 
and the other lock to-morrow yourself.” 





“ The other lock is repaired, madam. 
you may have it now.” 

“No matter; I will let you bring it at your con- 
venience,” replied the dame, gliding away with a 
tender smile. 

“Come,” remarked the captain, grinningly, and 
twisting his wiry moustache, “I think I will resign 
my commission and turn as I am fond of 
the admiration of the ladies. But then everyone 
cannot be called ‘ Handsome Robert,” What a pity!” 

“ Hasserbrek.” said the artisan, with a violent 
ress by be calm, “you expected to find old Canton 

ere ” 

“Yes; I dia aot know he had sold oat to 
least of all to a—well, to a man whom [ last 
wow tugging at en cer In the r of Toulon ase 


At the mention of this last word, the term applied 
to infamous criminals in France who are condemned 
to labowr chained to oars in the harbours, the frame 
of the young artisan shuddered, and for an instant 
his eyes fell to the ground, his chin sank upon his 
bosom, bis muscles became slack and weak, he trom- 
bled violently. 


Hasserbrek gloated over this aspect of shamo and 
dismay,’ sneer making his coarse gray moustache 
ae his — me ae 

emotion, © spasm, passed 
and again the artisan drew his magnificent frame 
erect, and fixed his eyes upon those of the intruder. 

“True,” he said, huskily, “I have been « gatley- 
slave—I know that.” 

“You conld not deny it, you know, Lackville,” 
continued the captain, with sneering emphasis, “I 
beard that you had been liberated—pardoned.” 

“No,” interrupted the artisan, with a coolness that 
should havo terrified the man to whem he epoke, “ I 
was vot pardoned. To be pardoued,one must first 
commit acrime. I was innovent; but I con- 
dem was sentenced to three 
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know that I was innocent. You always knew it.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied the captain, with an 
of his ugly shoulders, and almost turaing bac 
upon the artisan to give point to his sneer (this act, 
had the artisan not been before aware of the fact, 
would have told him that Captain Esark Hasserbrek 
had a very ugly hump between his shoulder-blades) ; 
“ perhaps,” he said, and as he half turned his back, 
tapping one of his shoulders with his long claw-like 
fore-finger; “but what do the ladies say to the 
mark just here on * Handsome Robert's’ shoulder, 
eh?” 

The face of the artisan became very red and then 
very pale at these words, the steel rod quivered, and 
his nostrils dilated; but with an effort, he replied, 
calmly: 

“ No lady’s eye has ever rested on my shoulder un- 
covered, Esark Hasserbrek.”’ 

“No doubt you are very careful to keep well hid- 
den the brand—the scar made by the red-hot kiss 
which salutes every criminal when he becomes a ga- 
lérien,” sneered Hasserbrek, alluding to the cruel 
brand seared upon the shoulders of criminals when 
condemned to the slavery of the galleys of France. 

A red-hot iron, bearing as an impress the “ three 
lilies,” the “(flew de lis,” was at that time thrust 
against the naked flesh of the condemned’s shoulder, 
as a lasting mark of infamy. 

“Tt is a mark which cannot be washed out, my 
dear Robert—eh ?” . 

The face, voice, and manner of the man were full 
of malignant insults, his yellow eyes glaring with 
malice and hate, but the artisan simply raised his 
left hand, tossed aside his cap of brown paper, and 
wiped away, with a rapid gesture, the cold dew 
that had sprung out upon his brow. 

The removal of the cap revealed a noble and lofty 
forehead of dazzling whiteness. The bronzed fea- 
tures below this lofty, broad brow of snowy whiteness, 
contrasted strangely and strikingly with this maiden- 
like fairness of the artisan’s forehead, and the curls, 
clustering above this splendid intellectual front, 
formed another contrast, still further displaying the 
fairness of the brow 

“I do not deny the brand, Esark Hasserbrek,” said 
the artisan, calmly, 

“ Of course not—it would be folly to do so. Be- 
sides, I was an officer of the galleys, and I think you 
and I cannot deny that we are well acquainted.” 

“I shall never forget that you have struck me a 
thousand blows, Hasserbrek,” replied the artisan, 
huskily, and evidently trembling with rage. “I 
wish to have nothing to do with you. It will be 
better for both of us if you go away now. Iam 
trying to gain an honest livelihood here in Lyons. I 
have been in this city only six or seven months—in 
this shop, which I purchased of old Canton, a few 

” ¥. 


Here it is ; 


was 
for 


Boon in Lyons seven months!” interrupted Has- 





serbrek. “ Why, I wonder I have not met you be- 
fore. I have been here three months. But, no morg 
of that. Let us speak of business. I expected to 
find old Canton, and had a job for him. I will give 
it to you. See, here is a cake of wax. It bears the 
impression of a key. Make me a key exactly like 
the impression, have it ready by to-morrow mor. 
ing, and I will pay you twice the usual charge,” 

As he concluded, he placed on the bench a small 
cake of white wax, upon which was the impress of , 
— peculiar shape, 

artisan snatched up the cake of wax, intend- 
ing, #t first, to hurl it into the street, or at the head 
of the hated intruder. But Lackville was singularly 
quick and familiar with key-forms of all kinds, ang 
prions snag ore Par am the imprint on 
the cake that made chang urpose, 

He gazed steadily at the Tigeet ana then at the 


“There is but one key like this in all Lyons.” 

.“Oh! And how know you that, my wise fellow 2” 
asked Hasserbrek, » “Borall you know, 
“at ie een chy, she oot saan 

® year in now tl 
ofall the milions of keys tn Leos. Hoo!” 
ee on, tie Sone one key of 

shape desiga in Iugona,” calmly roplied t! 
artisan. “I say more—there is but one ~ of this 


wench Ho ‘hel that?” 
Ww 
Searkegiheeatideauiebmentidt. T designed 
ono.” 
it 
i 


made that 

Oh!” yoy the captain, uneasily. “1 think 
you mistake, But it does not matter. I have changed 
my mind. I will not havea key made. So give mo 
the wax.” 


He extended hits hand, but the artisan, holding the 
exke in histeft hand and the steel rod in bis right, 
recoiled a pce, saying, sternly : tei th 

“Stace ve changed ™m the wax will 
no Ey aceted by \aaad 

@ the wax is mine,” cried Hasserbrek, eagorly, 
the ‘om his red and bloated cheeks be- 

with “ Give me my wax, rascal.” 

“So that some other locksmith may make for you 
a key that will unlock the bed-chamber of a beauti- 
ful and virtuous maiden who has scorned the shame- 
less proposals of Esark Hasserbrek ?” demanded the 
artisan, in a low but sonorous voice. 

“My wax! give me my wax!” roared the captain, 
grasping the hilt of his sabre with his right hand, 
while he extended the left greedily towards the ar- 
tisan. 

But the artisan held the cake of wax behind him, 
and the rod of steel, the owe of which was as keen 
as a rapier, aimed at the breast of the captain. 

“ So it is you, Esark Hasserbrek,” he said, in trem- 
bling tones, “ who has been vexing, annoying, and 
insulting a certain young lady known to me?” 

“A certain young lady,” repeated the captain, los- 
ing his usual cunning in his desire to sneer. “A 
certain girl of the loom—a mere shuttle-girl, I may 
Say. 

Then, seeing that his words indirectly confessed 
that he had been engaged in some disreputable pur- 
suit, he flew in a greater rage than ever, and snatch- 
ing his sabre from its sheath, cried out : 

“ Galérien, give me the wax, or I will carve you 
as I would acapon! What is it to you, galley-dog, 
that I do an I please? Give me my cake of 
wax, now! - 

“You shall have your wax, Hasserbrek,” said the 
locksmith, calmly, for though the captain made a 
grand flourish and parade with his sabre, the artisan 
did not appear to dread him. : 

It is true the artisan was trembling, and tho 
captain imagined this was the trembling of fear. Ho 
had seen the Jocksmith shake and contract at the 
very sound of bis voice a few moments before. He 
bad a hundred times dealt a storm of savage blows 
upon the broad shoulders, and upon the broad breast, 
too, of this. Robert Lackville, when Robert Lackville 
toiled under his tyranny as a galley-slave. He re- 
memberod the horror and dismay his presence used 
to excite in the heart of the innocent condemned, 
and he imagined the artisan who had been branded 
as infamous, was about to give up the cake of wax 
through sheer terror of Esark Hassérbrek and his 
glittering sabre. ; 

“ Good,” he said, holding out his hand for the 
wax. “It is hard to resist one who has been our 
master for three years, who has beaten us like « 
dog, and who is able and.ready to do it again. 
Come, give me the wax.” ‘ 

“You shall have the wax, Hasserbrek,” said the 
locksmith, calmly, as he let it fall into the captain's 
hand. 

True, Hasserbrek received his wax: but it was 
no longer a neat, flat cake, with an excellent impress 
of a key upon its soft surface. It was a shapeless 
mass. The artisan had crushed it into an irregularly 
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shaped ball, and the impress of the key was destroyed 

r ever. 

* Hasserbrek stared at the wax in dismay for an 
instant, and then at the locksmith with eyes flaming 
vith rage. 

wu Rascal !” he said, hoarsely, “it cost me @ month 
of sharp work and watching to obtain the impress 
you have destroyed;” and with this he dealt a furious 
blow at the head of the artisan, intending to strike 
dim on the skull with the back of the sabre. 

But Hasserbrek forgot that the time had passed 
when he could strike Robert Lackville at will, The 
young man was no longer « galérien, but @ free 
artisan of France. 

‘he sabre blow was turned aside by the rod of 
steeel with a skiil and force thatamazed the captain. 
With a how! of hate and rage he dealt another and 
another, until he had made half  seore of passes and 
thrusts in vain. 

He strove to sever the rod of steel with the edge 
of his heavy sabre. He suddenly found his sabre 
twisted from his hand, himself tripped up and hurled 
furiously upon his back, the left foot of the victorious 
artisan on his stomach, nearly crashing his vitals, 
making him gasp and gape for breath, and the keen 
point of the rod of steel pricking bis throat, while 
above all flamed the indignant face and sparkling 
eyes of a man who had years of cruelty to avenge 
upon him. 

“Ha! doyou mean to assassinate me ?” hegasped, 
and opened his huge mouth to yell for help. 

But the locksmith, glaring down fury and hate at 
him, pressed the sharp point of the rod of steel se- 
verely into Hasserbrek’s throat, and said, fiercely: 

“ Silence, or I pin your neck to the floor. It ismy 
time now. I have something to say to you, ard then 
I shall beat you.” 


CHAPTER Il: 
Now we must show 8 mas! indeed! 
To meet the man whom we would make an end of, 
Even at the time when mortal wars within, 
When the blood boils and flashes to be at him,— 
Yet then to show the signs of heartiest love, 
To cringe, to fawn, to smile, to fear. 

Tne locksmith hissed these words from his teeth: 

“Tt ismy time now. I have something to say to 
sou, Esark Hasserbrek, and then I shall beat yon. 
Silence! If you move your lips, by my soul, man, I 
will pin you to the floor as I would a scorpion.” 

Hasserbrek rolled his eyes towards the open door 
and then to the window, hoping that someone might 
pass by, and, glancing in, see his peril. 

But all that had passed had transpired rapidly, and 
though at times the street without was thronged, no 
one passed near while the foot of the locksmith re- 
maiued upon the breast of the captain. 

“ Hasserbrek,” said the artisan, “ I swote yonder 
in Toulon to slay you, if ever I met you after I be- 
came free. Heaven will forgive me for the oath I 
swore a thousand times when your blows were red 
and raw upon my back and breast! You made me 
nearly a scourge. Your cruelty nearly changed me 
to a brute. Had not fortune led you from your situa- 
tion as taskmaster in the galleys, or Heaven made 
my manhood strong, I would now be what I never 
was—a thief, a rogue, a robber, perhaps a murderer. 
Are you heeding what I say, Esark Hasserbrek ?” 

“Good Heaven! Yes. Do not press your foot 
so hard on my stomach, Mercy!” groaned the cap- 
tain, ready even then to seize and use any chance to 
escape, or to overthrow his victor. 

But the eyes of the powerful young artisan were 
flaming with vigilance, and the experienced captain 
saw that he had aroused all that was tiger in Lack- 
ville’s heart. The slightest attempt at escape, or to 
cry out for aid, would be checked by asiugle, straight, 
downward thrust of thes steel rod, whose point 
was already concealed in that dewlapof which men- 
tion has been made. 

“I was innocent of the theff and forgery for 
which I was condemned and branded,” continued the 
locksmith, “and for which I was agalérien for 
three horrible years. No man knows that better 
than you, Esark Hasserbrek, of Strasbourg. There 
isan account between us yet to be settled. Iam 
not ready just yet to finish you for the blows you 
delighted to inflict upon me. i have endeavoured to 
keep out of your sight, and so came to this city, 
believing you to be in Paris. You have thrust your- 
self upon me, and I would have left Lyons this night 
dad you not revealed to me by this cake of wax that 
~~ have some vile purpose to injure the maiden | 

ove.” 

“Oh, you are her lover,” said Hasserbrek, “ the 
man in the cloak.” 

“The man in the cloak ?” repeated the artisan, evi- 
dently surprised. 

“Come, it is plain she has some othcr lover,” 
Sheered the captain, venomous even in his peril. “I, 
mean Blanche de Mounlaine, eh 2?” 





“Dog! your lips pollate her name in speaking it,’ 
retorted the artisan. “She is as pure as the light of 
heaven. Try not to turn my vigilance toward 
another, who may not even exist, that you may all 
the more safely pursue your accursed designs. Now, 
why did you desire that key—a key that could be 
used in only one lock in Lyons—the lock that 
guards the bed-chamber of Blanche de Mounlaine ?” 

“That you shall never learn from me,” roared 
Hasserbrek, who imagined he heard the noise of 
carriage-wheels halting at the curb-stone before the 
door of the shop. 

From his positionion the floor he could not 
that which the artisan did. 

A carriage had halted just before the open door. 

“TI must defer forcing you to answer my question,” 
said the locksmith, an expression of vexation sweep- 
ing over his face,“ but for daring to tamper with 
the key of the bed-chamber of Blanche De Mounlaine 
—to warn you of what you have to expect if you 
dare to do so again, I give youa few sore’bones.’ 

With these words the artisan rained down a storm 
of blows with the rod of steel upon the face, head, 
shoulders, and arms of the prostrate captain. 

Had Esark Hasserbrek not been the recipient of 
this tempest of steel, he would have admired the 
skill and rapidity with which it was delivered ; as it 
was, he imagined boiling lead with balls of steel was 
being deluged upon him, so hard, and swift and nu- 
merous were the strokes dealt by that powerful arm. 
He roared and scrambled to his handsand knees, A 
severe kick hurled him headlong to the doorway, as 
he made aclutch at his sabre which lay upon the 
floor. Half-rising in the doorway, he drew a pistol, 
but before he could cock it it was wrenched from his 
grasp by the artisan and its mahogany stock shattered 
upou his head. Fortunately theskull of Esark Has- 
serbrek was yery thick and solid, or he would have 
been killed: as it was, a great gash was cut in his 
scalp, and another kick from the artisan hurled him 
forth into the street. 

There the artisan pursued him and again rained a 
tempest of steel upon him. 

He attempted to draw another pistol. It was 
snatched away in the twinkling of an eye, and ter- 
rified by the wonderful strength of his antagunist, he 
begged for mercy. He shouted his prayers for pity. 
He thought the artisan intended to kill him. He 
ie he yelled, he screamed, he pretended to be 
dead. 

Pretending to be dead did him no good, The 
tem, of steel continued as fiercely as ever. 

“Halt!” cried a commanding and haughty voice, 
just as the captain had renewed his bellowings. 
“You are murdering the man! An officer, too, 
artisan.” 

“What care I for his uniform, sir, or for your 
sword?” replied the infuriated young locksmith, 
turning to confront the speaker, a tall, handsome, 
middle-aged man, fashionably dressed, but having 
a decided military air about him. Though in 
citizen’s garb it was easy to perceive that this erect 
and distinguished looking personage was, or had 
been an officer of rank in the army, and belonged 
to that class called the ancient nobility. 

Near him was a footman in rich livery, who held 
the sheath of the rapier which the gentleman had 
so suddenly interposed to check the shower of steel 
the artisan was bestowing upon the unlucky captain 
Hasserbrek. 

The blood of the artisan was up. and his wrath 
unappeased, He had begun his chastisement of 
Hasserbrek with no intention to become brutal, but 
simply to punish the rascal for daring to tamper with 
the chamber-key of one very dear to Robert Lackville. 
But young blood begins to boil as soon as it becomes 
heated in strife. Besides, the artisan saw under his 
avenging hand a cruel and maliguant wretch, who 
had for nearly three years treated him as a hound 
that was fit only to be kicked and lashed. 

Thus, but for the interference of the stranger with 
the rapier, the artisan might have continued to 
thrash Esark Hasserbrek with that rod of steel until 
nothing should have been left. but a corpse. 

No interference would have been made by the 
gathering populace of that quarter, for the uniform 
of the National Guard was detested at that time in 
Lyons, for reasons to be explained hereafter ; and 
then, Robert Lackville, though a recent arrival, was 
much esteemed by all. 

Had he raised his voice for assistance, hundreds 
of male and female hands would have brandished 
fists, and clubs, and knives in his behalf. 

In truth, all Lyons was on the eve of an insur- 
rection that had been gathering force for years, and 
the populace knew that it was coming, and that when 
it came its greatest foe would be the bayonet. It 
had increased the terror of Hasserbrek as he writhed 
in the gutter under the terrible mauling he was re- 
ceiving, to hear cries of “Kill him!” “ iill the 
military spy!” “ Beat him to death!” “ It is Hasser- 





brek! have no mercy on him!” and similar cries 
raised by those on the quay, and by hundreds who 
thrust their heads from the innumerable windows of 
the neighbouring houses. 

The few police near had made a rush to rescue 

brek, as soon as the position of affairs was 
guessed at, but as suddenly was raised by a female 
voice the cry, destined to become a war cry in Lyons 
ere long: “Justice for the artisan!” and other 
voices caught it up; the doors of that part of La 
Croix Rousse—as that quarter of the city is still 
called—poured forth torrents of weavers of both 
sexes and all ages, which instantly deluged the streets 
and quay with a mass of tumultuous humanity, amid 
which the police were crushed out of sight, or forced 
to look only to their own safety. 

Only those who have lived in great and crowded 
cities can imagine how suddenly a multitude of men, 
women and children can swarm into view and around 
any exciting object. Thus when the artisan first 
hurled the captain from the door of his workshop to 
the pavement, the street was comparatively deserted ; 
but within three minutes it was alive with hundreds, 
rapidly increasing to thousands; and when the 
stranger who had alighted from the carriage, thrust 
his rapier between the rod of the artisan and the 
battered head of the captain, an immense mob had 
circled, narrowing it within a small arena,in which 
were Hasserbrek on his side in the gutter, the artisan 
with one foot holding the man down but himself 
faced about, with his steel rod crossed with the 
rapier of the stranger; the footman of the stranger 
standing just behind his master holding the rapier- 
sheath; and the coachman of the stranger with diffi- 
culty restraining his spirited and terrified horses 
from dashing away with the carriage; and in the 
carriage a pale and beautiful lady, not much past 
thirty, who had shuddered from excessive fright as 
she beheld the attitude of the stranger; and this im- 
mense mob, which had sprung up, as it were from 
the solid earth in an instant. 

“ What care I for his uniform or for your sword!” 
cried the young artisan, as he faced the stranger and 
clashed his rod of steel with the glittering rapier, as 
if eager for a combat—as indeed he was—against 
any one, high or low, who should dare step between 
him and his vengeance upon Esark Hasserbrek. 

“Commit no murder, young man,” replied the 
stranger, ina deep, clear voice, while his calm blue 
eyes dwelt steadily upon the dark, flashing orbs of 
the artisan; “do no act that hereafter you may bit- 
terly repent.” 

“Death to Hasserbrek!” roared a voice from the 
centre of the crowd. 

“Tt is not time!” replied a voice froma window of 
one of the tall houses which overlooked the scene— 
a shrill, keen, peculiar voice, 50 much like a whistle 
of immense power, that the words were scarcely in- 
telligible. ‘It is not time!” 

This voice, so shrill and so peculiar, was plainly 
heard above the storm of approving yells with 
which the cry of “Death to Hasserbrek,” had been 
greeted. 

The words were utderstood, too, for there arose 
from the multitude a deep “ah!” a sound like a great 
sigh of surprise, and all faces were turned upward, 
all eyes lifted towards the window whence this voice 
had been thrown. 

This great “ah!” this immense sighing sound of 
the populace, we may compare only to the deep- 
drawn sigh, universal and audible, made by thou- 
sands of spectators, as a huge rocket is ignited and 
flies hissing through the air; and as all eyes are 
turned upwards to watch the flight of the rocket, and 
allawait in profound and sudden silence the burst- 
ing of the rocket-bomb, so all in that part of La 
Croix Rousse looked upat the window whence came 
those words of magical power: 

“It is not time! It is not time!” 

The window was very high up, in the sixth story, 
in fact, and from it leaned a man whose long hair, 
long beard, peaked, broad-brimmed hat, face and 
vest, and even such part of his garments as could be 
seen, were red. ; 

As we are to view this man more closely here- 
after, we do not now minutely describe him as he ap- 
peared in that lofty window. 

He learned far out, his weight chiefly sustained by 
his palms as they rested on the window-sill, his long 
beard hanging from his red face like a blood-red 
banner, which he waved to and fro as he gazed down 
at the multitude. 

In recognising this man, the multitude seemed to 
have forgotten that which had drawn it together. A 
kind of awe had fallen upon even the most vocife- 
rous of the assemblage. 

Hearing this man’s strange and peculiar voice, all 
gazed upward—that is, all except the artisan—in- 
stantly, though he, too, soon gianced upward. _ 

Hearing this voice, the pale lady iu the carriage 
already trembling for the safety of the stranger who 
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had just left her side, and doubtless somewhat for 
herself, amid that incendiary multitude, started vio- 
lently, thrust her beautiful head from the carriage 
window, and flashed a wild look upward, only one 
wild glance, full of terror and surprise, and then with 
a stifled shriek she sank back, as if about to faint, or 
rather as if dying, so weak, and wan, and lifeless did 
she seem. 

Hearing this voice, the stranger with the rapier 
also started violently, turned his back upon the ar- 
tisan, and threw a glance of amazement upward—a 
keen, inquiring glance, so strong with eagerness in 
which was much fire of hate and anger, that his eyes 
seemed ready to leave their sockets and hurl them- 
selves like bullets at the head of the mau in the win- 
dow. 

Hearing and recognising this voice, even amid the 
anguish of his wounds and bruises, Hasserbrek 
swept his hair from his eyes—not the hair of 
his head, for that was cropped close—but the hair 
of his great beetling eyebrows, beaten and battered 
down into his eyes by that terrible steel rod, and 
glared up at the man in the window—a glare in 
which was mingled wonder, fear, and gladness— 
such gladness as a demon being destroyed might feel 
in recognising the presence of a greater demon who 
may save him. 

“It is not time,” repeated this man at the win- 
dow, after revelling in the profound silence his pre- 
sence and recognition had created. ‘It is not time 
to say death to anybody yet.” 

He shot out the last word with a louder whistle 
than any other 

“Ttis not time yet. Wait! 
begin the Baked Crab will hiss !” 

“ Long live the Baked Crab!” roared the mob. 

The man in the window who had assumed this 
strange name—the Raked Crab—waved his arms to 
and fro over the heads of the multitude, two long, 
lean arms, with immense hands clawing at the air, 
wagged his red beard sharply, and cried out: 

“To your homes, my children—to your homes and 
your looms! It is not time to kill anyone! Beware 
of street broils. ‘This is not our quarrel, my beloved 
ones! To your homes!” 

The red beard and red hat vanished from the win- 
dow, and the multitude seemed to melt away like 
mist before the moruiug sun, so rapidly did it dis- 
appear. 

“That man! who is he?” demanded the stranger, 
as the man vanished from the window, and turning 
to the artisan. But at this moment the footman 
touched the stranger’s arm and exclaimed: 

“ General, I fear madame the countess has swooned 
in the carriage!” 

The stranger glanced towards the carriage, and 
uttered a cry of grief as he saw that the lady was 
half sitting, half lying upon the seat as if senseless, 

“No wonder, if the two recognised that horrible 
voice, and that horrible wretch,” muttered the 
stranger, as he tossed his rapier to his footman, and 
hurried to the carriage. 

The rage of the artisan had by that time cooled 
sufficiently to allow him to remember that he had 
not intended to put anabrupt end to the life of Esark 
Hasserbrek. To remember also that Fsark Hasser- 
brek alive might be of great use to him in a certain 
mystery that was ever pressing heavily upon his 
heart and brain. Of this mystery we shall have 
more and much to say hereafter. 

Hasserbrek, scarcely able to stand, painfully 
struggled to rise. He was so sore and battered that 
he sauk down with a groan, after several vain at- 
tempts. 

“Come,” said the artisan, grasping the arm of the 
wretch, “you wear the uniform of France, and for 
the sake of that I spare your life, and aid you to 
rise.” 

“T would that the uniform of France had been 
thought of by you when you were pounding me to 
a jelly,” growled Hasserbrek. 

“I remembered nothing except that inside of the 
uniform was Esark Hasserbrek,” replied the artisan, 
bluntly. “ You have received but a fraction of the 
blows you deserve, rascal, from Robert Lackville. I 
have not paid you in full for the strokes of the lead- 
tipped scourge of the galleys of Toulon.” 

“ Young man,” said Hasserbrek, in the sullen, half- 
threatening tone of one who has been badly thrashed 
and means revenge, “ it is true that I am Esark Has- 
serbrek, and that I may have been a little too hard 
on you yonder in Toulon.” 

“True! A little too hard on me yonder in Tou- 
lon,” repeated the artisan, scornfully, as he steadied 
the exhausted captain on his feet. 

“But,” said the latter, “I am now a captain in 
ee National Guard of France. You may find it no 
joke. 

“No threats, man, or I may resume with this,” 
said the artisan, shaking that terrible rod of steel 
again, and even giving the officer a sharp rap on the 
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knuckles with it. “You fellows of the National 
Guard are not gods because you wear the uniform of 
Louis Philippe. Why do you not goaway? Why 
do you stare at the lady in the carriage? Perhaps 
you are wondering if you could manage to obtain 
an impress in wax of the key of her bed-chamber 
also.” 

The artisan spoke the last words with exceedingly 
great bitterness, for he just then called to mind 
the job he had been asked to execute by the unprin- 
cipled man he had chastised. 

The battered captain had been for several mo- 
ments staring at the pale face of the lady in thecar- 
riage, even while the artisan was in the act of aid- 
ing him to his feet, and, when the latter spoke the 
last words we have quoted, Hasserbrek started vio- 
lently, and said, hoarsely: 

“Ha! What do you know of that? Bah! What 
am I saying? You were but a child then.” 

“When? Of what are youspeaking ?” demanded 
the artisan, with a sharp and suspicious gaze into the 
bruised and brutish visage before him. “ Are youin 
the habit of having false keys made for the sleeping 
apartments of women? Scoundrel! It is then an old 
habit.’ 

“Come, you are jealous,” growled Hasserbrek, 
still keeping his evil eyes covertly towards the car- 
riage. “Iam not in love with the pretty weaver. 
Bah! She is not the most precious jewel in the apart- 
ment in which she sleeps.” 

“ Then it was a robbery you were thinking to ac- 
complish, was it ?” 

“ What! rob a weaver girl? I find Iam saying 
too much. Myhead is swimming round like a top, 
thanks to your rod of steel. Curse my tongue!— 
what have I been saying ?” muttered Hasserbrek, 
staggering about like a drunken man. “I must get 
away before I say more.” 

His hurts had begun to smart furiously. He longed 
to have his heels in the face of his victor, to trample 
on him, to kill him, hut knew he could not then. Be 
sides, he wished to leave the vicinity of the carriage. 
Half stunned as he was, he recognised the lady as 
one whom he had no desire should recognise him, 
and, in recognising the lady, he had also recognised 
the stranger whom the footman had addressed as 
“Gereral.” He felt like one who had unwittingly 
stumbled into a great nest of hornets, and been badly 
stung. He wanted to hurry away. So with much 
effort, he staggered to the stone steps of the quay 
which led down to the water of the Rhone, and called 
to a waterman to come and help him into the latter's 


at. A 

Lackville pansed upon the pavement before his 
door, gazing after Hasserbrek; saw the waterman 
aid the battered wretch into the boat; and then, as 
the boat glided down the stream, glanced up and 


down the quay. 

The neighbourhood had become quiet and almost 
deserted. The carriage and those with it were the 
prominent objects in view, and after a questioning 
but quiet, careless glance thitherward, and wonder- 
ing why the carriage had stopped in that vicinity 
and especially before the door of his shop, the young 
locksmith, somewhat warm and flushed from his re- 
cent wrath, left the pavement and returned to his 
bench. 

Meanwhile the lady in the carriage had recovered 
from her swoon—or rather a deathlike faintness, al- 
most « swoon—sufficiently to regain an upright po- 
sition on the carriage seat, and to throw her arms 
around the neck of the gentleman. F 

She drew him towards her with a convulsive em- 
brace, pressing her lips passionately to his cheek and 
brow, and sobbing hysterically. 

“There, my Leola, I am in no danger. All is well, 
dear wife,” whispered the stranger, soothing as best 
he could the nervous excitement of the terrified lady. 

“Oh, let us hasten to leave this place, my hus- 
band,” replied the lady. “ We are near that terrible 
man—Barbe Rousseau.” 

“Ah! you too recognised him ?” 

“Can I ever fail to recognise his horrible voice ?” 
replied the lady, shuddering. “ And then I saw him! 
Good Heaven, I have been hoping and believing that 
he was dead. Ah, let us hasten to leave Lyons and 
return to Paris, or leave France, siuce Barbe Rous- 
seau is in it.” 

“T, on the contrary,” said the general, with a fierce 
glitter in the steady blue eyes, ‘am eager to meet 
the rascal. No, we must not leave Lyons with the 
purpose of our visit unaccomplished. There—there, 
try to be calm, my wife. I wish to speak with the 
locksmith, I have taken quite a fancy tohim. Be- 
sides, I have a little work for him, and some ques- 
tions to ask Coulot,” he added, and addressing the 
footman, “ what name was that the people shouted ?” 

“*The Baked Crab!’ general. They meant that 
red-bearded fellow in the window.” 

“Yes, but that is not the hame I mean. The 
shouted death to somebody, I did not catch the name.” 





“Oh, the name of that officer of the Nations) 
Guard?” replied the footman, pointing at the boat 
which was now several hundred yards distant, 

“True, I know that. But what is his name 
Coulot ?” : 

“ Hasserbrek, general.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the lady, starting violently. 

“ Hasserbrek, my lady. It is his name, he is 9 
captain in the National Guard. I have often seen 
him before. He is very unpopular with the people. 
It is said he once held a command over galériens at 
Toulon.” 

“Very well, Coulot, you and I must speak of that 
man again; but at present I wish to leave an order 
with the locksmith, Leola, please let me have the 
cake of wax. Ooulot, you are sure this artisan isa 
fine workman ?” 

“ None better in Lyons, general; I wonder he has 
settled in this quarter. It is only within a few days 
that he has done so.” 

“You area native of Lyons, Coulot, and should 
know all about her artisans.” 

The footman, who had but recently entered the 
service of the general, bowed and replied: 

“General La Mothier will always obtain correct 
information from Pierre Coulot.” 

By this time the lady, whose name and title wers 
Leola La Mothier, Countess d’Ancre, had drawn 
from her richly embroidered reticule a small package 
enveloped in white silk. This she gave to tho 
general, saying: “Beas speedy as possible, Henri, 
for Iam impatient to quit this locality. What is it 
called, Coulot ?” ' 

“ La Croix Rousse, countess.” 

“La Croix Rousse! Barbe Rousseau,” sighed the 
lady, gazing after her husband, who at that moment 
was advancing toward the shop of the locksmith, 
with the small package which contained a cake of 
wax, 
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Tue services of the engineer and machinist aro 
largely called into use in the manufacture of Scotch 
whisky, which is exported to France in vast quanti- 
ties, and thence brought to Englaud under the name 
of French brandy. 


Tue ANTIQUITY OF PaPER In ENGLAND.—A core 
respondent says: I have made a little discovery, 
which I think will be considered curious in the his- 
tory of paper. I believe that the first traces of the 
use of paper in Western Europe are found towards 
the end of the twelfth century, and we have no 
reason to suppose that it was in use in England until 
the thirteenth, or even the beginning of the four- 
teenth. It is understood to have been brought 
westward from Italy, where it was in use earlier; 
and I believe that our word paper,—a corruption, of 
course, of papyrus,—is considered to have been bor- 
rowed, with the article itself, from the French. I 
saw years ago in Paris,—I believe they belonged to 
the royal collection (it was in the time of Louis 
Philippe),—a few of the earliest documents on paper 
known belonging to Western Europe in the period 
since the Romans, which interested me much. They 
consisted of receipts, or rather bonds, for money bor- 
rowed from the Jews in the timo of our Coour-de- 
Lion, given by chiefs who were starting for his 
Crusado; and, if I remember well, the paper re- 
sembled much that of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, except that it was of a rather coarser tex- 
ture. It would seem as if, in the Wost, its use at 
this early period was known principally among the 
Jews. Now, I am just passing through the press an 
edition of a Glossary of Latin and Evglish—or, os 
we are accustomed to call it, Anglo-Saxon—Words, 
of, I think, not later than the middle of the tenth 
century. We may safely look upon it as the English 
of the days of Athglstan; and in the part of which I 
have just received the proof I find “ Papirus, paper.” 
The word paper does not occur in Dr. Bosworth’s, or 
any other, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary; but we have 
here evidence that it was in use in our language at a 
very early — and there cannot be a doubt that 
we derive it from the Anglo-Saxons, and have not 
taken it from the French of the Middle-Ages. But 
this fact leads us to another—namely,: that our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, to have the word in aa 
Anglo-Saxon form in their own language, must have 
been pretty well acquainted with paper itself, and, 
no doubt, they found the Roman — in use in the 
island when they came. , It isa fact, indeed, which 
opens to us soveral others, equally new, in the social 
history of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 1 need 
hardly add, that paper probably never went entirely 
out of use in Western Europe after the Roman times, 
and a little research might still throw some curious 
light upon its history during the earlier Middle Ages. 
It certainly was not supposed before that it might 
be in use among the Anglo-Saxons. 
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STONIO. 
—— 
CHAPTER XVIIL 

TuB lamp still burned steadily upon the table, but 
its rays had now a yellow and faded cast, a sickly, 
dismal glare, for — the rain clouds the day had 
dawned, and its light, pouring down through the 
open trapdoor, and struggling in at the windows, 
enfeebled all artificial rays. 

A sudden chilliness crept around the heart of the 
confectioner. He shuddered. The last words of the 
astronomer had something terrific in their tone and 
manner, and Silva pouten them, with pallid lips and 
chattering teeth. 

“ Review your life, Ritzburg, and if you can find 
in it a single noble deed, hold that deed up to Heaven, 
bs it may speak for your soul, for you are about to 

jie hd 


About todie! The threat cut through Silva’s 
brain likea razor. It was not a threat, but a de- 
cree. How soon was he todie? By what means? 
The astronomer had said Silva was to die in that 
chair; that chair was to be Silva’s scaffold. Was 
he to die instantly, by a thrust of the dagger? or 
was a ball to be sent crashing through his skull? 
or was he to die by lingering torture ? 

Silva’s memory, cowardly and retentive, flashed 
over the fearful injuries he had inflicted upon the 
man who had become his captor, his gaoler, his 
judge, and who was to be his executioner. 

The retrospection made him shudder. His crime 
appeared so black, now that he was to be punished 
for it, that he wondered why he had ever committed 


it. 

Instant death would be but a slight punishment 
for so great a crime. 

“Oh, he does not mean to kill me at a blow!” 
mused the confectioner. “He plays with me asa 
cat plays with a mouse. He means to torture me. 

ow?” 


_He turned his great misshapen head from side to 
side ; he rolled his eyes eagerly about; he tried to 
fix his gaze upon some weapon, some implement 
which the astronomer might select as an instrument, 
first of torture and then of death. 

The chemical retorts, the apparatus of a profes- 
sor of natural science, the astronomical and mathe- 
matical instruments, scattered here and there, or 
ranged in mysterious order about the apartment, 
terrified him. 

He knew their uses very well, for he had once been 
the confidential servant of the astronomer; but in 
recognising their uses he remembered how he had 
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turned them against the life of the man who was 
about to put him to death; how he had sworn that 
the astronomer was a wizard, using these instru- 
ments, or instruments like these, to hold intercourse 
with demons. 

The instruments reminded him of his perjury, and 
somewhat of the horrible machines for torture he 
had seen used upon the astronomer. 

But he could fix no one instrument that was sure 
to be used against him. Every one, even to the 
simple compasses, seemed to dance a horrible 
dance around him, chanting but one chorus—this : 

** We are all to be used upon you!” 

His terror was driving him mad. The walls 
seemed to wave to and fro, like tapestry shaken by 
the wind. The floor seemed to heave and roll be- 
neath him, like the waves of the sea. The heavy 
iron chair to which he was bound seemed to whirl 
around on a pivot, like a top about to fall. The 
long ladder seemed changed to a huge serpent, 
writhing, coiling, gliding toward him, with the 
astronomer’s face for a head, for at this moment 
the astronomer, coming down from the roof above, 
stepped from the bottom round of the ladder to the 
floor, and advanced toward Silva. 

* Mercy !’’ roared:Silva, and his voice was like the 
howl of a wolf. “Mercy! For the love of heaven, 
Duke Stephano, mercy !” 

“* Justice! replied the astronomer, calm but pale. 

“Mercy! cried Silva. ‘“ This is revenge.” 

“No, it is justice, Lorenzo Ritzburg. Have you 
reviewed your life of crime? Have you found one 
good deed to hold up to Heaven ?” 

“One! yes, one!’ ped Silva, appalled almost 
to speechlessness by the actions of the astronomer, 
for the latter was rolling toward him a kind of ma- 
chine on wheels. 

“One? You have found one?’’ repeated the as- 
tronomer, pausing. 

“Ah! whatis that?” gasped Silva, glaring at 
the machine. 

It was to be the means of his death, no doubt, 
What was it? It had a dreadful interest to him. 
What species of torturing death could it inflict ? 

“This isan electric battery,’’ calmly replied the 
astronomer. ‘I have age! improved it from the 
rude shape with which you were once familiar, 
Lorenzo Ritzburg. There must be no sign of vio- 
lence upon your corpse.” 

“ His corpse!” 

Terrible words! Silva could already see himself, 
—a corpse, with the grin of death on his face. He 
knew something of the mysterious powers of that 
instrument. A shock, a racking of the joints, a 
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seeming laceration of the muscles, as if the sinews 
were jerked from their weg | and cartilaginous 
fastenings, a rush of agony through the marrow. 
He had felt such shocks. He had felt them on the 
metallic bars of the ladder. The very remembrance 
was a horror. 

But when on the ladder he could struggle, struggle 
with a hope of getting loose. 

Now he was bound, hand and foot. No chance to 
struggle, no hope of getting free. As long as a 
man can struggle against death, death is deprived 
of some of its sting. 

While one can use his hands or his feet he has 
hope. He may escape. 

Hope dwarfs the terrors of death. Despair magni- 
fies them. 

Hence the awfulness of the punishment the law 
inflicts upon the man who is tied hand and foot, a 
cap drawn over his face, and hanged. Strangula- 
tion, suffocation, breaking of the neck, is the work 
of a very few moments, perhaps of a second. That 
is not the death agony of the executed. The death 
agony is the knowledge that he cannot escape, and 
in having that knowledge, the condemned man lives 
a thousand years of horrible mental torture in the 
time it takes to adjust the rope about his neck. 

Thus with this wretch Silva, whose crimes we 
are yet to relate. There was noescape. He could 
not struggle; he could scarcely writhe in that 
chair, so closely was he bound. He could turn his 
head. That was something. He could shake it, 
twist it about, raise it, lower it. He could howl. 
But howling only added to his terror. His own 
shrieks terrified him. 

**You must not move your head,”’ said the astro- 
nomer, pale as marble, firm as rock, inexorable as 
fate, and in another moment he had so fastened the 
head of Silva to the tall back of the iron chair that 
there were but two things he could do. 

He could grimace, and he could use his tongue; 
nothing more. Yes, he could breathe, and that was 
the worst of it. If he could die instantly it would 
not be so terrible. 

The astronomer began again to roll the machine 
towards Silva, and unable to turn his head away 
from it, Silva twisted his eyes nearly out of their 
sockets in trying to avoid seeing this approaching 
death. 

“One shock!” he gasped. ‘ Only one shock, my 
lord duke! One, and fatal! Give me but one! 
Ugh! Let it all be over with one! Mercy! only 
one!” 

“A thousand,” replied the astronomer, sternly, 
* would be less than you deserve, Lorenzo Ritaburg. 
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You shall not imagine how many I shall give you. 
I may give' you but one, pointed with instant 
eath——”’ 

** Give me but one!” ' 

“*Or I may give you a thousand,” continued the 
astronomer. ‘“ Expect each one to be the last. The 
expectation, the fear shall be your punishment. 
Death will be a boon to you, for death alone will 
end your mortal punishment. I may end you at 
the first shock. Prepare for it. It shall be terrible!” 

“ Merc thd 

‘‘Remember the torture clamber,” replied the 
amine, as he adjusted his machine. “ Are you 
ready ?” ‘ 

“One shock! Give me but one, lord duke!” 
gasped Silva, closing his eyes and setting his teeth. 

“Ah,” thought the astronomer, as he gazed at 
the distorted face, ‘‘ this man knows he hasa 
and fears to tell it—is more afraid to tell it tome 
than he is of sudden death. Whatis that secret ? 
I must have it, though I torture it from him. Sol 
have becomea torturer! I, who had devoted my life 
to science, to searching out the great mysteries of 
heaven and of earth, havegbecome a torturer! Bet- 
ter far would it have been had I never returned to 
Lisbon. Had I not returned, the icion, the 
hope now in my heart would never have horn. 
The face of the stone-cutter created the hope; the 
face of this wretch produced the icion. The 
two faces, as unlike as light to dar have 
drawn me from seiemee to passion. Come,” he -_ 
aloud, and in tones of awful solemnity, “ perhaps 
had he grant your wish. Let there be one 
shock.” 

And he placed his right-hand on the machine. 

Silva’s eyes were shut, the lids locked together, 
as it were, but he heard the burr and whirr of the 
great wheel of glass which formed a of 
machine. 

He knew what that meant. A slight 
the astronomer’s hand or foot forward would bri 
a part of the machine in contact with his 
behind and under the right ear. The shock 
be given there, as soon as the barzel ef the 
was charged, and by the whizz and whirr 
crackling, Silva knew the charge was accumulating 
rapidly—was to be terrible. 

“*Propare for instant death,” said the astrono- 


er. 

“ Whizz—whirr—whizz—whizz—whirr—crack— 
erack—crack—crackle—kill—kill—whizz!”’ seemed 
to say the machine, with a hiss. 

“Ah! he means to give me but one shock,” 
thought Silva, contracting every muscle, compact- 
ing every nerve, quivering, trembling, palpitating. 

** Have you no secret to tell, Lorenzo Ritzburg ?”’ 

silva made no reply. He had a secret; in fact, 
he had a great many; but he had one he did not 
dare tell this man. e feared that if he told it the 
astronomer would put him to death by torture 
upon torture that should last for days, weeks, 
months. 

Better say nothing, and die instantly. 

* You said ey had reviewed your life and found 
one good deed,” said the astronomer, coldly. “ Let 
me hear it.” 

Silva remained silent. The one deed of which he 
had gasped a few moments before became a very 
vile one when he tried to nerve himself to speak of 
it; so vile that sudden death would be far better 
than to speak of it to Stephano, Duke de Villota. 

* You will not speak? It is well. I will count 
three. Receive your punishment,” said the astrono- 
mer, sternly. “ One!” ? 

A pause, in which Silva lived a thousand years in 
gasping three times for the life of which he was to 

e@ deprived. 

“ Two a 

Another pause, twice as long as the first, broken 
only by the “ whizz—whirr—whirr—whizz—hiss— 
crack—crack—whirr !”’ of the machine. 

“ Three !”’ and the brazen knob touched the skull 
of Silva. 

Whatacry! Whatascreech! The heavy iron 
chair quivered under the wretched man but for an 
instant, and then his muscles, knotted like cords 
for that instant only, became soft, limp, and like 
wet threads as the astronomer drew back. the 
machine. 

The man of science glanced uneasily at the face 
of the confectioner—a face fearfully like that. of a 
corpse. 

“Ah, have I really killed him? Did I think him 
too hard and strong? Pity; I did not mean to kill 
him—then!” 

There was a world of meaning in this word 
“then,” as the astronomer uttered it. 

“He is not dead. He has fainted from terror. 
Good. I may yet tear his secret from him. Rend 
it out of his heart with lightning.” 

He threw a glass of water into Silva’s face. 

The confectioner did not move a muscle. The 
astronomer moved the machine forward again; the 
—_—_ now touched the man’s breast, over the left 

uug, 





The shock roused Silva—roused him yelling, and 
staring at the astronomer. 

“ Ah! I thought it was all over!” he groaned. 
* What torture !’’ 

“It is nothing. I have but begun,” replied the 
astronomer. 
_ “Death! Give me death! My bones are broken 
—shivered!” * 


“ First tell me that one good deed.” 
PRS, 5 deed ? I did not do as Count Pedro or- 


o Who Pp” 

“Count Pedro and Diego Alva.” 

“Good. You did not do as they ordered! What 
did they order you to do?” 

“To kill the child.” 

“The infant uis ?” 

Yes, my lord. I swear I did not kill him.” 

The astronomer’s eyes now blazed with livin 
It was plain that what Silva had just said 
softened his heart to mercy. ; 


CHAPTER XIX. 

“Ler us of the past,” said the 
only his flaming eyes revealing his wrath. “ It 
give you a few more moments to repent. You have 
not repented. You know you are about to di 
you need not glance towards the door! We 
not be interrupted. The instant I apprehend 
coming interruption I will rend your heart into 
shreds with a single shock.” 

Silva had glanced towards the door, hoping for 
interruption. He now gazed at the astronomer. 

ave have not once said, ‘God havemerey on my 
sou. ! ao 

** Mercy, lord duke!” 

“Oh, youask me for mercy! I amof earth, and 
there is no mercy for you on earth. meng fo jastice. 
That Aa there was only justice. Perhaps will 
now ” 


revenge. 
“Oh, he to torture * Silva, 
Re SA at 


wheel!" 

Bresking on the wheel was # common punishment 
of great criminals im former days. a, horrible atrocity 
of barbarous torture. The male or female, 
was stripped and beand toan iren Theexecu- 
tioner with an iron bar broke first the right leg 
above the knee, then the same leg below the knee ; 
then, after a pause, he began with the left leg; 
having finished shattering that, he broke the 
right arm, then the left; then he ended all 
by crushing in the criminal’s breast with a sin- 

e blow! Sometimes the work was tracted 
or hours, for a whole day. i it! But 
even then some difference was made when the 
criminal wasa woman. The final blow, the blow 
that killed, the “ stroke of mercy,” was given upon 
her chest, high up! 

And this was the horror which Silva said was less 
severe than the vengeance he feared from the astro- 
nomer! 

‘““ Mercy! my lord duke!” ' 

“Let us speak of the past,’’ replied the astrono- 
mer. “ You spoke of the child, the infant marquis. 
A while ago you used this z= ‘Perhaps I 
ay something valuable.’ id you refer to the 
child ?” . 

Silva remained silent. The astronomer placed his 
hand on the machine. It began to whirr and crack. 

“ Yes—the child—mercy !”’ cried Silva, the words 
of terror dying on his purple lips. 

“So. You will speak? Good. So will L. Do 
you remember, wretch, that when I and my brother, 
the noble Conde de Espinoza, were strete upon 
the rack in the torture chamber, how a man came 
> belies a bundle in his arms, wrapped in a 
¢ oa > 

Silva groaned and shuddered. 

“IT see, you remember. This man with the bundle 
had been the trusted, petted servant of the two men 
stretched upon the rack. They had made an inti- 
mate friend of him. They had reseued him from 
death, they had lavished gifts upom him. He had 
sworn eternal fidelity to them. But he was a 
demon in heart. He did evil for the mere pleasure 
of doing evil. He ruined his two benefactors. He 
swore falsely against them. He yielded eagerly to 
the bribes of Count Pedro, who sought to ruin the 
Villotas that he might possess their wealth. 

“Count Pedro was their cousin. The charge of 
treason was alleged. The Villotas crushed that 
charge. Then the charge of sorcery was advanced. 
The Villotas were tortured, but confessed nothing. 
They had nothing to confess, except that they loved 
light and science—light for the soul ; science for the 
understanding. But they were condemned for 
sorcery—for a thing that not exist, that never 
has existed, that never will exist. Heaven does not 
delegate to man power to make compacts with the 
evil one, nor with the dead: The evil ones are im- 
med in silence and darkness. The dead are 


priso’ 
called from earth for ever: 

“ But your wise tribunal condemned the Villotas, 
Stephano and Gomez, to be burnt alive, before all 


fire. 
not 





Lisbon, in the great square, in front of the 
church of the Dominicans. Gomez de Villote 
Conde,de Espinoza, was so burnt.” ' 

Here the astronomer paused and passed his hand 
over his brow, upon which great drops of perspira. 
tion had gathered. 

Silva could not raise his hands to his, and the cold 
dew of terror that had been collecting there rolled 
down into his bristling, beetling, black eyebrows, 
saturated them and poured into his eyes, making 
them smart and blink. 

‘Gomez was burnt at the stake for a sorcerer,” 


"} resumed the astronomer. “I, his brother, escaped, 


and in disguise witnessed the death of that noble 
man. Why did I witness it? You shall learn 
Lari = Let us go back to the moment when the 
man the bundle entered the torture chamber. 


It was three days before the Conde was burnt. 
Was it not ?” 
. Silym shuddered, but. made no reply. 
“Phe man wore a mask and a cloak, Lorenzo 
Ritzburg, and carried the bundle in another cloak. 
“ Pale, palpitating, nearly dead, wholly naked, 


true to their belief, the Villotas, 
spirit, love, heroism, and inno- 
conviction—the conviction that. 


escaped, and we out of Porta. 
Marquis de Lota!” gasped 


ied. he seut Fernando, his infant 
son, secretly from. te be hidden in France. 

“The Vi heard their dungeons. They 
were young men, and had the passions of their age, 
and Se in believing that their infant 
brother eseaped, and they wept because their 
father had died. 

“The infant could not be found. So they out- 
lawed it, excommunicated it, and all who should 
shelter it. 

“But why did our enemies pursue the infant? 
Because you had sworn you had seen that innocent 
babe, only a few months old, helping its elder 
brother summon evil spirits from the other world— 
the world to which 1 am about to send you, Lo- 
renzo Ritzburg.” 

my lord duke!” 

e are yet to speak of the man and his 
bundle,” replied the astronomer, in a terrible voice. 
“ Who was that man?” 

Silva remained silent. 

“ You will not tell? What was in his bundle?” 

Silva shuddered and groaned. His parched tongue 
could utter but one word: 

“e Mere: ~ 

“The man with the bundle and wearing a mask 
was you, vile wreteh! You did not unmask in the 
torture chamber, you did not speak, but as you re- 
vealed what was in your bundle, and placed it upon 
the stone floor between the two men on the racks, 
they saw your hands and ised them as the 
hands of Lorenzo Ritzburg. y had seen those 
hands thousands of times, when you used to aid 
them in their laboratory—hands with warts and 
scars, isable anyw i 

“The bundle contained something in a sheet. 
You — that something from the sheet. What 
was it ?” 

Silva could no more have replied, just then, than 
he could hope for mercy. 

“The sheet. contained the lifeless body of Fer- 
nando, the infant Marquis de Lota!” cried the 
astronomer in a bitter tone, and covering his face 
with his hands. 

** Oh, evil spirits!” he said, removing his hands, 
and revealing his features fierce with sion, as 
they had not been moved for years. ‘‘I never ex- 
pected to be racked thus again with those base 
instincts which are your delight—hate and desire 
for revenge! You, bribed by Count:Pedro and his 
instrument Diego Alva, pursued those who had fled 
with my infant brother ; overtook thém, slew the 
innocent child, returned with the body as _ 
to Lisbon, and placed it as a trophy anda m —f 
owe stone. floor betw: the tortured Vil- 

otas !”” rats 

“No, no!” cried Silva, “I did not. I swear I did 
not harm the infant, my lord !”” 7 

“What! would y y to palliate your crime 
Nf saying the child was dead when you overtook 
it Lad 

* As I live, my lord, I did not harm it.” , 

“ Wretch! the bodv of the child you showed in 
the torture chamber was that of a strangled babe! 
Who strangled it?” 
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Silva made no reply. The bull-dog in his nature 
clung to his secret fiercely even then. 

“You must die!” said astronomer; and, ad- 
jnsting the machine, he began to discharge térrible 
shocks into the villain’s body. ‘ 

Silva bore them stubbornly for a time. They 
were not at first so severe as that which had nearly 


killed him. But they became stronger and ene 


until every tooth in his jaws seemed to be 

out at every shock—until his whole frame was a 
mass of insupportable agony. With every shock 
his dread and horror of which was to come in- 


¢ . 

“ Ah!”’ he yelled at last. “The child that was 
strangled was not the infant marquis.’ 

“So, villain,” thought the astronomer, as he 
paused, ‘Iam getting at your secret, I must not 
allow him to suspect that 1 am eager to hear more, 
or his obstinacy will detain me here too long. beste. 
lie?” he added, aloud. “ The Villotas recogni 
the features of the child, all swollen and disfigured 
though they were ; and the great mole on the right 
knee—it was there. Come, I am but just begin- 


ning.” 
“Morey! T will speak traly—if—” 

“Aah! If!" 

“If your grace will promise not to torture me 
when I have told all.” 

“T promise.” 

“ Swear it, lord duke.” 

“Reptile! Swear to you?” replied the astrono- 
mer, contemptuously. “I promise. If that does 
not satisfy you I must begin again with this.” 

And he moved the machine towards Silva. 

“Enough! more than enough! I did not over- 
take those who had charge of the infant marquis.” 

“By whom were you sent in pursuit of the in- 
fant ?”’ 

“ By Count Pedro and Diego Alva.” 

“Go on.” 

“T pursued them into France. Then I gave it up. 

had to retreat from France, as the infant’s protec- 

ors found friends there, and I fled for my life. 
Still, I wished to gain the t reward Count Pe- 
oe had promised if I would bring back the child 
le 


“Dead? You mean dead or alive ?” 

“No, my lord. I was to receive a great reward if 
I brought the child back alive, but twice as great 
if I brought it back dead.” 

“Count Pedro made those terms ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Go on.” 

“So I procured the body of an infant, and——” 

“Wait! The body you showed greatly resembled 
that of the infant marquis.” 

“That is true. Fortune favoured me in my desire 
to deceive Count Pedro and Don Alva.” 

“ Fortune ?” 

“ Or the evil one. I think it was the evil one, now. 
I found an infant—do not ask me anything as to 
how I found it, my lord,” said Silva, shuddering. 

“Tt was a living infant when you found it ?”’ 

“ My lord, we have all our little secrets.” 

“Goon. I will speak of how you found the body 
presently.” 

“Thad rather let that rest. Well, there was an 
amazing resemblance.” 

“Very true. Explain it.” 

_ “Oh, I cannot explain why the features of the 
infant whose body I produced so wonderfully re- 
sembled the features of the infant marquis. That 
is something I know nothing about ; I only know it 
served my turn.” 

But the peculiar mark on the right knee ?” 

‘I was familiar with the person of the imfant 
marquis,”’ 

“True. You used often todandle him in your 
arms,” said the astronomer, while he looked down 
lest the expression of his eyes might. terrify or 
paralyse the man before him. ‘‘ You sometimes, in 
sport, stripped him and bathed him in the Tagus. 


ea You intended to murder him had you captured | hand 
1m. 


hid I think my heart would have softened, my 
rd. 


rte J on, tiger heart. The peculiar mark on the 
ee 

“Was @ stain. I made it myself. It was well 
= It deceived Count Pedro, and Don Alva, and 

reryone.”” 
<< _ infamous wretch!’ thought the astronomer. 

Shall I believe him ? There are men who seem to 
derive great pleasure in } g. Perhaps he is such 
aman. Indeed, I know he is. Yet he may not be 
lying now. Certainly he tells all this reluctantly. 
It has been the great secret of his life. He has 
guarded it as‘he guarded his life. Had Count 
Pedro or Don Alva suspected the deceit, they would 
have slain him in their rage. Only lightning could 
wrench the secret from his heart. It beech esata 
almost a part of his life. And the infant mar- 
quis, he added aloud ; “what became of him?” 
= Swear, being about to die, that I do not 


| head was fastened to the back of his chair. 





“ You never heard of him after he escaped your 
pursuit ?” 

“ Never, my lord duke.’ 

* Nor of those who had him in charge ?” 

“There were three?” _—~ 

“Yes.” 

“ Pietro, Santez, and Carlos, my lord.” 

“ Yes, three—Pietro, Santez, and Carlés—old and 
faithful servants of my father.” 

“True; quite advanced in years, my lord—the 
youngest, Carlos, were he living now, would be over 
seventy.” 

“Yes. What of that?” 

“Then they must all be dead.” 

“Do you know that they are all dead ?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“ Or that any of them are alive ?”’ 

“No, my lord. I only know that they roused 
the peasants of France against me, and made me 
fly for my life. From that day to this, my lord, I 
have never heard of any one of them.” 

“Tt is twenty-five years ago.” 

“Yes, my lord, a quarter of a century. There was 
not one of the three under forty-five years of age. 
Of course they must be dead.”’ 

“ Forty-five years old—the youngest of the three,” 
repeated the astronomer. ‘‘ They were selected by 
my father because they were mature and wise. 
Had they been young men, they might have lost or 
sold the child. They were not young, but very 
active.” 

“Oh, yes; hale, stout fellows, straight as pines 
and active as goats, my lord—not one of thefn that 
had not been bullvfighters in their youth, and if 
their hair was gray, their hands were strong. I 
almost feared to come up with them, though I was 
no weak fox.’’ 

** You went alone ?”’ 

“Thad acomrade. He died on the way back to 
Lisbon.”’ . 


“Ah, he died on the way back ?” 


* Poor fellow—yes, my lord.’ 
had found. the body of the child you 
produced ?’’ 

“True, afterwards. I was sorry for him.” 

“ Why P”’ 

“Oh, le thereby lost his share of the reward.” 

Come,” thought the astronomer, “this ruffian 
— his comrade to secure the whole of the re- 
ward. 

** And now,” he added, aloud, “who strangled 
the babe you produced ?” 

““ Oh, its mother, perhaps.” 

* Its mother!’’ 

“T donot know. I would rathor not speak of 
beng L I found ‘the body, strangled, by the road- 
side.” 

* Villain ! You strangled that babe, as you would 
we the infant marquis, had you captured 


Silva did not hang his head, simply ee 

ut he 
could not meet the piercing gaze of the astronomer. 
He turned -his wolfish eyes to the floor. 

“The mother of the child saw you steal it.” 

* Oh !" cried Silva, raising his eyes in wonder. 

“Yes, She was a woman with black eyes, a 
shepherd’s wife, living fifty-six miles—mark the 
number—fifty-six miles from Lisbon.” 

“ He is indeed a wizard! He knows everything,” 
—— Silva. “The exact distance—fifty-six 
mi » 

“But as you fled with the child you did not run 
towards Lisbon—but exactly opposite.” 

“ Ah, that is true. How did he know it?” 

x Pow woman had a scar on her face.” 

Gy fg 

“ Here, between the eyes, cutting sharply down 
into the nose.” 

** Ah, it is very plain he is a wizard!” 

“ When she pursued you she wore a red dress, a 
black shawl, and for a time held a knife in her 


Silva trembled. All this was true, but it had 
happened twenty-five years ago, while he who was 
relating it was in prison. 

**She was a shepherd’s wife, strong and fleet. of 
foot. She saw you prowling about her humble cot- 
tage the day before—you and your comrade. She 
had seen you, too, stop on the day before, as you 
were passing by, and stare, in evident wonder, at 
her babe, a lusty babe scarcely a year old.” 

“ Ah, it was then we were amazed by its resom- 
blance to the infant marquis,” thought Silva. 

“Two fools as well as ruffians, you offered to 
purchase the child! She railed at you, and snatch- 
ing up the child, fled into her cottage and closed 
her door against you. There was that in your face 
which made her blood run cold. But you and your 
comrade—what was his name ?”’ 

Silva, aghast at the knowledge displayed by the 
astronomer, could make no reply. Here was a 
black deed of his, a quarter ofa century old, a deed 
buried in his own heart for all that time, suddenly 
flashed into his face. 





“‘ Perhaps you have forgotten the name of your 
ae ? Ba ie long ago.’’ ae 

True. ve forgotten, my lord duke,” gas 
Silva, and told the truth. ah 

The face and form and style of dress and peculiar 
gestures of his companion in pursuit of the infant 
marquis he well remembered e name he 
forgotten. The man had been one of the bravos of 
Don Alva, unknown to Silva until he became his 
eomrade in that unsuccessful pursuit. 

He remembered the man. He had forgotten tho 


name. 

‘*T will tell you his name,’’ said the astronomer, 
taking a roll of manuscript from a drawer and 
glancing at it. ‘‘ His name was Blaz Brazilio.” 

“So it was! So it was!” ped Silva, starting 
almost as violently as if hitched by electricity. 

“ Blaz Brazilio! That was his name! I had for- 
gotten it. It was a hard name to remember. And 
the duke has the name written down! How did he 


discover it ?”’ 
“You and oe comrade walked away when the 
woman closed her door. Why?” 

“Your grace has it all there,” muttered Silva, 
glaring at the roll of manuscript. 

“Yes; I have it all here. You and your comrade 
walked away because you saw a man approaching” 
the co i is man was the woman’s husband 
—the father of the infant you had resolved to pos- 
sess. But on the next ber you and Brazilio re- 
turned to the vicinity of the cottage. The child 
was playing near the roadside. The mother was 
not far off, but you did not see her. The father 
was in the valley with his sheep. Father and 
mother had forgotten your visit of the day before.. 
Suddenly you sprang from your ambush; to the 

ther you seemed to rise from the earth. You 
seized the child and fled, and the mother followed. 
you, screaming. 

Silva shuddered. The screams of that mother- 
had been ringing in his ears for a quarter of a cen- 


tury. 

"T She was fleet of foot, strong as a man ; she had 
a long knife in her hand ; she wasa mother robbed of 
her child; she was as dangerous asa tigress robbed 
of her pouns: She gained on you; yourcomrade shot 
ahead like a deer, but you carried the child, and its 
mother gained on you. You paused, stooped, picked 
up a stone, and hurled it at the mother. The stone 
struck her on the shoulder, and she fell asif dead. 
You thought she was dead ; you have thought so for 
twenty-five years. Youthink so now. She lives 
She is one of my servants! She is in this house !”’ 

The astronomer hurled each of these brief sen~ 
tences at Silva as if each were a stone, even as Silva 
had hurled the stone at the despoiled mother. 

“ She lives!” 

“ She is one of my servants !” 

“She is in this house!” 

As the stone hurled by Silva had struck the be- 
reaved mother, so each one of these sentences hurled 
from the accusing lips of the astronomer, struck 
Silva like a stone! struck him on the heart, on the 
brain, in the soul! 

Then there was a pause, and the two men gazed 
at each other. The astronomer, a calm, terrible ac- 
cuser, his eyes pronouncing sentence of death. The 
ruffian a fettered anak trembling, despairing, 
his eyes eloquent with silent terror. 

Soon the astronomer began again, saying : 

“T learned the name of your comrade from her. 
Only two days ago she came to me as others often 
come to me—because I am reported to be a wi 
She came to ask me if I could tell her anything of 
the fate of her child. She does not know that it is 
dead. Twenty-five years have passed since she lost 
her babe, and she has never heard of it since she 
saw you flying with it, in a direction that was not 
towards Lisbon, but towards Spain. She related 
her story to me, and I wrote it down. Why? Be- 
cause she said she heard one of the robbers call the 
other Ritzburg. The name startled me. I, of alk 
men, had cause to be startled by that namo. She de- 
scribed the appearance of the man who was called 
Ritzburg. It was yours, as you looked twenty-five 
wg Ao She stated that she heard the man Ritz- 

urg call his comrade Brazilio. Again I was startled. 
I remembered that my enemy, Diego Alva, had once 
a man in his service named Brazilio, Blaz Brazilio. 
I heard her story, and promised to aid her in her 
search for her child. I wrote it out. I did not ima- 
gine that I should so soon find herchild. I have 
found it.”’ 

“Oh,” cried Silva, “ you have found it ?” 

“Yes. It was the child whose strangled body 
you showed in the torture chamber. Poor mother! 
Unfortunate babe !’’ 

(To be continued.) 





May's AnrtiquiTy.—Referring to some under- 
ground villages discovered in Therapia in the 
Grecian Archipelago, M. Fouqué affirms that they 
afford distinct proof, not only that the human race may 
be traced to the quarternary period, but that even 
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then it had made some advance in civilization. One 
entire house was found. Among the objects found 
inside there was the skeleton of a man, besides flint 
implements, earthen vessels manufactured on a turn- 
ing wheel, and containing various seeds, such as 
barley, peas, cardamom, &c. Most of the vases are 
of the capacity of twenty gallons and more. Two 
slabs of lava were used for grinding corn; but the 
most curious relics were certain stone disks, with a 
hole through the middle, and which are still used in 
the country by weavers to stretch the threads of the 
warp with. 


LEIGHTON HALL. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The whisper'd tale, 
‘That, like the fabling Nile, no fountain knows— 
Fair-faced deceit, whose wily conscious eye 
Ne'er looks direct,—the tongue that licks the dust, 
But, when it safely dares, as prompt to sting. 
Thomson. 

Very slowly the two horses went up to the front 
entrance of the house. And Mrs, Churchill listened 
shudderingly to the wheels grinding through the 
gravel, and knew that when they went away they 
would leave a lighter mark, for the burden they bore 
would be left behind. 

She could hear the men, now as they lifted it out, 
-and carried it into the little room where Mrs. Burton 
had said it must be laid, could hear them as they let 
it gently down, and then went out, closing the door 
behind them. There was a hum of voices in the 
‘hall—strange voices they seemed, some of them. 

Georgie Burton was a brilliant, fascinating woman, 
several years older than Maude Somerton, and as un- 
like her in looks as a brunette can be unlikea blonde. 
She was very beautiful, too, with an air about her 
of self-possersion, and culture, and high breeding 
which would have atoned for the absence of all 
‘beauty. : 

Some said her chief attraction was in her eyes, the 
great black eyes, which could be so soft and gentle, 
and then again sparkle and shine with excitement ; 
while, it was said, they could still again blaze and 
flash with anger and scorn. 

Few, however, ever saw the flashing and blazing, 
and to most of the people in the neighbourhood, 
‘Georgie Burton was the kind, sympathetic, frank- 
hearted woman who, though unquestionably a devotee 
of fashion, would always lend a listening ear to a 
tale of woe, or step aside from her own pleasure to 
minister to others. 

She was very tall, and her blue-black hair fell in 
heavy masses of curls about her face and neck, giving 
her a more youthful appearance at first sight than a 
closer inspection would warrant, Her complexion, 
though dark, was clear, and smooth, and bright— 
so bright, in fact, that there had been whispers of 
artificial roses and enamel. But here rumour was 
wrong. Georgie’s complexion was all her own, kept 
bright and fair by every possible precaution and 
care. Constant exercise in the open air, daily baths, 
and a total abstinence from stimulants of any kind, 
together with as regular habits as her kind of life 
would admit, were the only cosmetics she used, and 
‘the result proved the wisdom of her course. 

She was not Mrs. Freeman Burton's own daughter ; 
she was her niece, and had been adopted five years 
before our story opens. But never was an own and 
only child loved and petted more than Mrs. Burton 
‘loved and petted the beautiful girl, who improved so 
readily under the advantages given her by her doting 
aunt. 

For two years she had been kept in school, where 
she had bent every energy of mind and body to ac- 
yuiring the knowledge necessary to fit her for the 
pecrong which awaited her outside the school-room 
walls. 

And when at last she came out finished, and was 
presented to society as Mr. Freeman Burton’s daughter 
and heir, she became a belle at once; and for three 
years had kept her ground without yielding an inch 
toany rival. To Mrs, Burton she was always the 
same—the loving, gentle, obedient daughter, who 
knew no will save that of her mother. 

“A perfect angel of sweetness,” Mrs. Burton called 
her, and no person was tolerated who did not tacitly, 
«at least, accord to Georgie all the virtues it was pos- 
sible for one woman to possess, 

To Maude Somerton, Georgie was a puzzle, and that 
she was not all she seemed the shrewd Maude had 
long suspected. But she kept her own counsel, and 
when Mrs. Burton sang her praises by the hour, she 
assented to all that was said with one exception. She 
would not admit that she thought Georgie the best 
possible match for Roy Leighton, or that he was 
standing greatly in his own light because he had 
not settled the matter ere this, and taken Georgie to 
greside at Leigiton Place, Maude could not analyse 











her reasons for it, but she had an innate conviction 
that if Roy Leighton made Georgie Burton his wife 
he would be in some manner imposed upon ; that in 
Georgie’s past life there was something from which 
Roy would shrink if he knew it, and which Georgie 
would sooner die than let him know. That Mra. 
Burton was aso in ignorance of that page in Georgie’s 
life, which she was so sedulously concealing, Maude 
felt convinced, for Mrs. Burton was usually truthful, 
and more than once in Maude’s presence had talked 
of her only sister, Georgie’s mother, who had married 
her Latin teacher, and of the life of comparative 
poverty from which she had rescued her niece. At 
these tines Georgie would sit motionless 4s a statue, 
with her hands locked together, and a peculiar ex- 
pression in her black eyes, which seemed to be look- 
ing far away at something seen only to herself. 
Maude did not know what she suspected, but she did 
suspect something, and she watched the brilliant 
beauty narrowly, wondering what the end would be. 

“ Yes, she is very sweet and gentle, and her voice 
is soft as a turtle dove’s, but there’s a ring in it I do 
not like; while in her eyes and her nose, and the 
curve of her lip, there’s something which tells me she 
would not stop at anything if it stood in the way 
of her own advancement, notwithstanding she is so 
loving,” Maude had thought to herself one day as 
she watched Miss Burton kneeling by and trying to 
soothe a poor child which had fallen on the pave- 
ment, and brnised its hands and face. 

Georgie wiped the tears, and dirt, and blood with 
her own costly handkerchief, and asked the child its 
name, and where it lived, and then dismissed it with 
a penny for candy, that panacea for all children’s 
woes. 

That evening at Oakwood, where Georgie was 
radiant in crimson silk, with the daintiest of lace at 
her throat and wrists, and her long curls floating 
over her shoulders, they were discussing a crime 
which had been long concealed and only just dis- 
covered. Georgie, who was bending her graceful 
head toward Roy, that evening a guest of Mrs. 
Burton, took but little part in the conversation ; but 
Maude, flushed, eager and excited, talked freely of 
the affair and the curious way in which it had been 
brought to light. 

“It is always so,” she said. “Murder will out, 
and so will almost every other sin, however long 
concealed. I should hate to doa wicked thing and 
then try to hide it; the suspense and dread of the 
time when it must be known would be intolerable.” 

As she ceased speaking she chanced to glance to- 
ward Georgie, whose face startled her, it was so white 
and colourless. No one else noticed it, for she sat 
a little in the background, with only Maude for her 
vis-a-vis, and when Roy turned to say a word to her, 
the warm blood was again dyeing her cheeks, which 
burned as if she had a fever. It was a trivial cir- 
eageetonan but Maude noted it down and said to her 
self: 

“There is a skeleton in the house, and sometimes 
it lifts its bony finger and makes poor Georgie 
writhe.” 

And then, with all the eagerness of nineteen, sho 
speculated upon it, and wondered what it was, and 
laid little traps for Georgie to fail into. Bat Georgie 
never fell. After that night she seemed to have put 
a double guard over herself, and was perfectly calm 
and self-possessed, let Maude introduce whatever 
theme she liked, whether murder, or theft, or divorce, 
or what she imagined to be ten times more repug- 
nant to the haughty Georgie, viz., working.asa com- 
mon servant in some stranger’s kitchen. — 

Nothing could be more innocent than Georgie’s 
manner, and at last Maude ceased to lay her snares, 
but did not change her mind one whit. For one 
thing, however, she gave Georgie credit. Whatever 
she might have been or done in the past, she was 
now doing her best, and the world generally 
believed her to be all that was pure, lovely and 
good. As there was but one person in the world 
who knew her as she was, and he was far away, 
Georgie sometimes cheated herself into the belief 
that she was what her friends held her to be, that the 
dark page which she would almost have given her 
life to blot out, was a mere phantom of the past and 
not a reality. 

Exactly what the business was which had called 
her so suddenly away, neither Mrs. Burton nor Mrs, 
Churchill knew, but they were aware that she had 
left it undone and turned back with Charlie, and they 
called her a self-denying angel, who always con- 
sidered others before herself ; and Georgie’s eyes 
went through the window and off across the river 
with that far-away abstracted look which only 
Maude had ever speculated upon. Georgie’s eyes 
often had this look, which pegple who noticed it de- 
signated as “dreamy and poetical,” wondering why 
Miss Burton did not write poetry when her face and 
eyes were so full of it. "i 

Mrs. Churchill liked Georgie very much, and was 





glad to have hewthere, and she held her hand fast 
locked in her owa, and listened with painful heart- 
throbs while she told! what she knew of the terrible 
disaster which had resulted’ in Charlie’s lying so cold 
and still in the room below. 

“She left the same morning Charlie did,” she said, 
“but did not know he was in the train until the ac- 
cident.” : 

“You were not alone?” Mrs. Churchill asked. 

“No. You remember my half-brother Jack, who 
was at Oakwood for a little time two years ago? he 
met me, and after the accident remembered having 
seen someone in the front carriage who reminded him 
of Charlie, but it never occurred to him that it could 
be he until he found him under a fragment of the 
broken carriage, bruised and dead.” 

Here Georgie paused, and wiped away Mrs, 
Churchill’s tears and smoothed her hair, and then 
gently rubbing and caressing her hands, continued 
her story: 

“It was a stormy night, a regular thunder-storm, 
and the rain was falling in torrents when the crash 
came, and I found myself upon_my face with Jack 
under me, while all. around was darkness and confu- 
sion, with horrible shrieks and cries of terror and 
distress. Our carriage was.only thrown on one side, 
while the one Charlie was in ‘was precipitated down 
the bank, and it was a.miracle so many escaped as 
did. Charlie was dead when Jack reached him ; he 
must -have died instantly, they said, and there is 
some comfortin that.. They carried him intoa small 


house not far from the line, and I saw that his body 
had every possible care. I thought you would like 
it ” 


“T do, Ido. You areanangel. Georgie, go on,” 
Mrs. Churchill said, and Georgie continued : 

“ There’s not much more to tell of Charlie, Wo 
ees till Russell “came, and ‘then we brought hin 

ome.” 

“ But Edna, his wife, Mrs. Charlie Churchill, where 
isshe? What of her? And-why didu’t she come 
with you.” , 

It was Maude who asked this question; Maude, 
who, when the carriage was expected, had stood 
ready to meet the “girl-widow,” as she mentally 
styled her, and lead her to her room. But Maude 
had waited in vain. There was no Edna there, and 
to her eager questionings put to Russell the moment 
she could claim his attention, that dignitary had an- 
swered gravely, and as it seemed with a little bitter- 
ness: 

“You must ask Miss Burton. She managed that 
matter.” 

So Maude ran up the stairs to Mrs. Churchill's 
room, which she entered in time to hear the last of 
Georgie’s story, and where she startled the inmates 
with her vehement inquiries fur Edna. Mrs. Churchill 
had not yet mentioned her name, and the desolate 
young creature, without a friend in the world except 
the mysterious Jack, would have felt an added pang 
could she have known how great a relief it was to 
her mother-in-law to know she had not come, To 
Mrs. Churchill it did not seem that Edna had any 
part or right in that lifeless form downstairs, or any 
claim upon her sympathy. Her presence, therefore, 
would have been felt as an intrusion, and though she 
had made up her mind to endure it, she breathed 
freer when she knew the dreaded Edna had not 
come. The words “his wife,” “ Mrs. Charlio 
Churchill,” shocked her a little, but she listened 
anxiously to what Georgie had to say of her. 

“Hush, Maude, how impetuous you are; perhaps 
poor Mrs. Churchill cannot bear any more just now,” 
Georgie said. 

And Mrs. Churchill replied : 

“ Yes, tell me all about the girl. Imay as well 
hear it now as any other time. Oh, my poor boy, that 
he should have thrown himself away like that.” 

Georgie had her cue now, and knew just how to 
proceed. 

“The girl was by Charlie's side trying to extricate 
him, and that was how we found out who she was, 
and that he was married that morning. She was 
slightly injured, a bruise on her head, and shoulder, 
and arm, that was all, and she seemed very much 
composed and slept very soundly a good part of the 
day following. I should not think her one to be 
easily excited. I did what I could for her, and spoke 
of her coming home with meas a matter of course. 

“She said: ‘ Did they send any word tome by that 
gentleman?’ meaning Russell. I questioned Russell 
on the subject, and.could not learn that any messag® 
had been sent directly. to her, and so she declined 
coming, and when I asked her if she did not feel 
able to travel so far, she burst out crying, and said: 
‘I could endure the journey well enough, though my 
head aches dreadfully, but they don’t want me there, 
and I cannot go,’ a decision she persisted in to the 
last. She seemed a mere child, not more than fiiteen, 
though she said she was seventeen.” 

“And did you leave her there alone?” Maude 
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asked, her cheeks burning with excitement, for she 
had detected the spirit of indifference breathing in 
every word Georgie had said of Edna, and resented 
it accordingly. 

Edna had a champion in Maude and Georgie knew 
it, and her great black eyes rested very calmly on the 
girl as she replied; 

“I telegraphed to her friends, a Mr. and Mrs. John 
Dana, and before I left they came, or rather Mrs. 
Dana did, a very plain, but perfectly respectable 
woman, apparently.” 

“ Which means, I suppose, that you do not think 
she would steal, or pick a man’s pocket, unless sorel 
pressed,” Maude broke in vehemently. “For peas’ 
ness’ sake, Georgie, put off that lofty way of talking 
as if poor Edna were outside the pale of humanity 
and her friends barely respectable. I am sorry for 
her, and I wish she were here, and I want to know 
if you left her with anyone who will be kind to her, 
and say a comforting word.” 

“Mande, have you forgotten yourself, that you 
speak so to Georgie in Mrs. Churchill’s and my pre- 
sence?” Mrs. Burton said reprovingly, while irs. 
Churchill looked bewildered, as if she hardly knew 
what it was all about or for whom Maude was doing 
battle. 

In no wise disconcerted, Georgie continued in the 
gaine cool strain : 

“This Mra, Dana I told you of, seemed very kind 
to her, and I think the girl felt better with her than 
she would with us. She was going to Cheltenham 
with Mrs. Dana, and Jack was going with them. 
You remember Jack ?” 

Yes, Maude did remember Jack, the great, big- 
hearted fellow, who had been at Oakwood for a few 
weeks, two years before, and whom Georgie had 
kept in the background as much as possible, notwith- 
standing that she petted and caressed and made 
much of him and called him “Jackey” and “ dear 
Jack,” when none but the family were present to see 
him and know he was her half-brother. 

“So good in Georgie, and shows such an admira- 

ble principle in her not to be ashamed of that great 
good-natured bear of a fellow,” Mrs. Burton had said 
to Maude; and Maude, [omembering the times when 
the “ great good-natured bear of a fellow” had been 
introduced to but one of Georgie’s fashionable friends, 
who chanced to stumble upon him, simply as ~* Mr. 
Heyford,” and not as “ my brother,” had her own 
opinion upon that subject as upon many others. 
* She had liked Jack Heyford very much, and felt 
that he was a man to be trusted in any emergency, 
and when she heard that Edna was with him, she 
said impulsively, 

“I know she is safe if Mr. Heyford has her in 
charge. I would trust him sooner than any man I 
ever saw, and know I should not be deceived.” 

“You might do that, Maude, you might. Jack is 
the truest, noblest of men,” Georgie said, and her 
voice trembled as she said it, while Maude actually 
thought a tear glittered in her black eves as she paid 
this unwonted tribute to her brother. 

“That reminds me,” said Mrs, Burton, wiping her 
eyes from sympathy with Georgie’s emotion. “ What 
about that little child, and what will your brother 
do as you did not go on with him?” 

The dewy look in Georgie’s eye was gone ina 
moment, and in its place there came that strange 
gleam, half pain and half remorse, as Georgie an- 
swered: 

“T shall go to Cheltenham in # few days.” 

“Is that necessary? Can’t some one else do as 
well?” Mrs, Burton asked. 

And Georgie replied : 

Ye No; the child keeps asking for me, and I must 

0. ? 


g0. 

“Child? What child?” Maude asked, with hor 
usual impulsiveness. 

There was a quivering of the muscles around 
Georgie’s mouth, and a spasmodic fluttering of her 
white throat, as if the words she was going to utter 
were hard to say; then, with her face turned away 
from Maude’s clear, honest blue eyes, she said, very 
calmly and quietly : ; ; 

“It is a little girl my stepmother adopted. Her 
name is Annie, and she always calls Jack brother and 
me her sister Georgie, Perhaps mamma told you my 
stepmother had recently died?” 

“No, she didn’t. I'd forgotten you had a step- 
mother,” Maude said, 

And Georgie continued : 

“Yes, Jack’s mother, you know. She. died a 
month or so ago, and this child met with an accident 
—hurt her back or hip, and it was to see her that I 
was going.” 

Georgie finished her statement quietly, and then, 
turning to Mrs. Churchill, asked if she should not 
“gain wet the napkin and bathe her head and face. 
She was very calm and collected, and her white 
hands moved very gently over Mrs. Churchill's hot, 
flushed face, until'she declared herself better and bade 





Georgie go and rest herself. Georgié was not tired, 
and said she would just look in upon Roy, to whom 
she repeated, in substance, what she had told his 
mother of the dreadful accident. 

Roy had heard most of the particulars from 
Russell, but they gained new force and interest when 
told by the beautiful Georgie, whose voice was so 
low, and tender, and sorrowful, and whose long 
lashes, half veiling the soft eyes, were moist with 
tears as she spoke of “dear Charlie and his poor 
young girl-wife.” That was what she called her 
when with Roy, not “the girl,” but “his poor young 
girl-wife.” She had seen at once that with Roy she 
must adopt a different tone with regard to Edna, for 
Roy was eager in his questionings of her, and sorry 
that she had not come to Leighton, “her proper 
place,” he said. 

Georgie always tried to be open and fair with Roy 
Leighton, who, she knew, hated a falsehood, or any- 
thing approaching it, and so she incidentally men- 
tioned the nature of her business in Cheltenham, and 
told of the recent death of her stepmother, of whom 
Mr. Leighton had, of course, heard. Roy could not 
remember, but oanee he had, and then Georgie 
told him of the child, little Annie Heyford, and said 
she must still go and see to her. 

And Roy thought how kind she was, and hoped 
the little Annie would not suffer for her absence, or 
her brother be greatly inconvenienced. Georgie re- 
assured him on both points, and then, as he seemed 
to be very tired and his limb was beginning to pain 
him, she left him for a time and returned to Mrs. 
Churchill. 

There was one item of information she had failed 
to impart with regard to Edna. It had. in fact, been 
driven from ber mind by Maude’s outburst with 
regard to Mrs. John Dana, the plain and respectable 
relation of Edna. 

“In speaking’ of Miss Browning’s, or rataer Mrs. 
Churchill’s friends,” she said, “I forgot to mention 
the aunt with whidm the girl had formerly lived. 
I should judge that she knew nothing of the 
marriage; in fact, I know she did not, for the 
girl told me so when she asked me to telegraph to 
this aunt. Miss Letitia Pepper was the name, and 
I fancied her niece stood in great fear of her. Jack 
was going to write and give this Miss Pepper the 
particulars; and I think Edna dreaded the result of 
that letter more than anything else. Queer name, is 
it not? Letitia Pepper? But the girl softened it 
somewhat by calling her Aunt Letty.” 

It is strange how much mischief just the tone of 
one’s voice can make, 

In what Georgie said of Edna’s aunt there was no 
harm, but, by the peculiar intonation of her voice, 
she managed to convey to Mrs. Churchill’s mind all 
the contempt and scorn she felt for Miss Letitia 
Pepper. And poor Mrs. Churchill burst into a fresh 

roxysm of tears as she bemoaned the fate of her 
who had been enticed away by a niece of Letitia 


Pepper. 


CHAPTER V. 

Bid her remember that the ways of heaven, 

Though dark, are just; that oft some guardian power 

Attends, unseen, to save the innocent ! 

But if high heaven decrees our fall, oh! bid her 

Firmly to wait the stroke ! Barbarossa, 

Durine all the time we have been introducing 
Georgie Burton, poor lifeless Charlie lay in the little 
ante-room, while the night fell darkly around 
Leighton Place; whence, early the next morning, 
they bore to his last resting-place the young man 
who had been the darling of his mother, and a sad 
trial in so many ways to his only brother. 

But Roy forgot all that now ; and as he lay utterly 
helpless upon his bed, and heard the roll of wheels 
as they carried Charlie away, he wept like a child, 
and wished so much that no harsh word had ever 
béen spoken by him to the boy whose face he would 
never see again. ' 

And then his thoughts went after the young girl 
who had been Charlie’s wife for only a few short 
hours. He could be kind to her, and he would, for 
Charlie's sake, and so atone for any undue severity 
he might have shown his brother. 

“As soon as I am able, I will go after her and 
bring her home with me,” he said to himself, and 
then he tried to recal her face as he had seen it in 
the carriage, wondering if he should know her. 

She had curls—a great many of them, he knew; 
for he remembered just how they were tossed about 
by the wind; and her eyes were large, and bright, 
and blue, he thought, though he was not positive. 
At all events, they were handsome eyes; and he be- 
lieved Edna was handsome, too; and perhaps he 
should like her very much, in spite of the poke bon- 
net. He hoped his mother would, at all events. 

And then, as he heard a sweet, cooing voice im the 
hall telling Mrs. Churchill’s maid that her mistress 
wanted her, he found himself wondering how 





Georgie and Edna would suit each other in case it 
came about that both should live at Leighton Place. 
He had heard so much said with regard to his mak- 
ing Miss Burton his wife, that he had come to think 
he might possibly do so some day, but there was no 
special cause for haste; at least, there had been none 
up to the present time. But if Edna came there to 
live, he felt that it might be well to have a younger 
mistress in the house—one who would brighten up 
matters, and make life a little gayer—than his mo- 
ey with her old-fashioned, quiet ways, was inclined 
to do, 

Could Roy have had his choice he would rather 
not have hada change, for he greatly enjoyed his 
present mode of living, his entire freedom to do as 
he pleased without consulting the wishes of anyone. 
And yet Roy was not naturally selfish. He had only 
grown so from living so much alone with his mother, 
and having all his tastes consulted and deferred to. A 
wife would have made a far different man of him, 
and have found him the kindest, most thoughtful of 
husbands. He liked Georgie Burton, had always 
liked her since she first came to Oakwood, and he 
thought her very kind and self-sacrificing to leave 
her own affairs and come there to comfort his mother, 
who was too ill to follow her boy to his last home. 
So only strangers went with Charlie to his final rest- 
ing place,—a host of sympathising friends, while 
Georgie took her place by Mrs. Churchill, and cared 
for her with a daughter’s tenderness. 

When at last all was over, and quiet had settled 
around the house, when Maude Somerton had gone 
back to Oakwood with her aunt, and the day was 
drawing to a close, Georgie left her patient fora 
little and went to see how it fared with Roy. His 
limb was paining him more than usual, fora storm 
was gathering, and the day had been long and trying 
with no one to talk to but Russell and the doctor. 
Thus Georgie’s visit was well timed, and she had 
never seemed so lovely to Roy, even when arrayed 
in full party splendour, as she did now in her long, 
trailing dress of black alpaca, with a simple white 
linen collar at her throat, and linen cuffs at her wrist. 
She had dressed thus out of respect to the afflicted 
family, and in her nun-like garb she seemed to belong 
to the house and to bea part of the family. Her 
curls were put up under a net, but one or two of 
them had escaped from their confinement and almost 
touched Roy’s hair as she bent over him asking how 
he felt, and what she could do for him. 

He did not know that there was anything she could 
do; but she knew, and made his pillow more comfort- 
able and pulled the covering smoothly around him, 
and pushed back a stray lock of hair which persisted 
in falling into his eyes, and made him feel so much 
better, that by the time she had seated herself in the 
chair by bis side he was nearer to speaking the words 
she had waited so long to hear than he had ever 
been before. But first he would talk with her a little 
about Edna, and see what she thought of his going 
after her or sending for her to come at once. Had 
Georgie known that on the event of Edna’s coming 
there immediately, her own destiny was pending, 
she would have talked very differently from what 
she did when Roy made known to her his plans con- 
cerning Edua. Georgie did not approve of Edna’s 
coming, and did not encourage Roy in his plan of| 
sending for her as he at first proposed. 

“Under some circumstances it would be very 
pleasant for you to have her here, and it would be so 
nice for Edna,” she said, in her softest, mellowest 
tones, “ but just at present I do not believe it is best. 
Your poor mother is too much grieved and crushed 
to reason correctly on anything, and I fear the pre- 
sence of Charlie’s wife now would make her very 
wretched. She cannot help it, I dare say, but she 
charges Charlie’s death to Edna, and under these 
circumstances neither could at present be happy with 
the other. By-and-bye it will be different, of course, 
and then it may be well to consider the matter again. 
Pardon me, Mr. Leighton, if I have said too much, 
but your mother is so broken-hearted that I would 
not for the world have a drop added to her cup of 
sorrow. I am so sorry for Edna, too. Poor girl! 
but she is very young, you know, and can bear it 
better.” 

Georgie was very gentle, very insinuating in ber 
manner, and her voice had trembled just as much 
when speaking of Edna as when talking of his mo- 
ther, and Roy was wholly convinced, and thought it 
might be better not to send for Edna, but let his 
mother have time to overcome her aversion to the 

irl. 
ont was better also to give himself a little longer 
space of freedom as a bachelor; for if Edna did not 
come, there was no immediate necessity for him to 
bring a wife there to make the house inviting. He 
and his mother could still live on in their quiet, hum- 
dram way, which he enjoyed so much, and felt that 
he enjoyed all the more from the fact that he had 
come so near losing it. He did not speak to Georgie 
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then, and she never knew what a few words spoken 
for Edna would have done for her. 

It was arranged at last that when Georgie went 
to Cheltenham she should find Edna, and do for her 
whatever needed to be done, and ascertain if she 
cared to come to Leighton Place. 

“T must trust it all to your management, for I am 
helpless myself,” Roy said, offering his hand to 
Georgie, as she arose to leave the room. “Try and 
overcome my mother’s prejudice against Edna, won’t 
you? Women have a way of doing these things 
which men know nothing about.” 

Georgie’s hand, though not very small and alavays 
cold, was soft and white, and pretty, and Roy invo- 
luntarily pressed it a little, as he asked its owner to 
“try and bring his mother round.” 

If Georgie Burton had ever blushed in her early 
girlhood, which lay farther back than many sup- 
posed, she had gotten over that weakness long ago ; 
and she did not seem at all conscious that Roy held 
her hand, or affect any foolish sensitiveness with 
regard to it. She knew, though, that he held it, just 
as he had never done before; that there was a 
difference in his manner, and all the better instincts 
of womanhood awoke within her, causing a keen 
throb of pain for herself that she was not more 
worthy of the man whom she meant to secure, but, 
whom secured she would pity for the imposition 
practised upon him. 


CHAPTER VI: 

Mrs. CuurcuIty had never been strong, and the 
sudden loss of her son, together with the manner 
in which it occurred, shocked her nervous sys- 
tem to such an extent that for weeks she kept her 
room, seeing scarcely auyone outside her own 
family except Mrs. Burton and Georgie. 

As another proof of her utter unselfishness, Georgie 
had postponed her trip for an indefinite time, and 
devoted herself to Mrs. Churchill with all a daugh- 
ter’s devotion. 

But alas for Edna! Her case was not in the best 
of hands; indeed, Roy could hardly have chosen one 
more unlikely to “bring his mother round” than 
Georgie Burton. That Edna would be in her way at 
Leighton Place, Georgie had decided from the mo- 
ment she had looked upon the great, sad eyes brim- 
ming with tears, and the childish mouth, quiverin 
in a way which made her big-hearted brotver Jack 
long to kiss her grief away from that sweet mouth, 
and fold the little creature in his arme as a mother 
would her child. 

She seemed a mere child to both Jack and Georgie, 
the latter of whom in her surprise at hearing she 
was Charlie Churchill’s wife had asked how old she 
was, 

“ Seventeen last May,” was the reply, and Georgie 
thought with a sigh of the years which lay between 
herself and that sweet age of girlhood. 

Roy Leighton treated Maude Somerton, of nine- 
teen, with far more familiarity than he did Georgie 
Burton, of—she never told how many years. And 
Roy Leighton would like Edna, first aga child and 
sister, and then, perhaps, as something nearer, for 
that the girl was artful and ambitious she did not 
doubt, and to have her there at Leighton Place was 
far too dangerous an experiment. In thisconviction 
she was strengthened after her talk with Roy, who 
already felt a strong interest in “his sister,” as ho 
called her once ; so whenever Mrs. Churchill men- 
tioned her, as she frequently did, wondering what 
she would do, Georgie always had ready some reply 
calculated to put down any feeling of pity or interest 
which might be springing up in the mother’s heart. 
But she never said a word against Edua ; everything 
was in her favour, and still she managed to harm her 
just the same, and to impress Mrs, Churchill with the 
fact that whatever was done she could not have her 
there, and so the tide was setting strongly against 
poor, widowed, friendless Edna. 

It was two weeks now since the accident, and 
through Jack Heyford Georgie heard that she was 
with her relative, Mrs. Dana, that she had been and 
still was ill, and he, Jack, didn't know what on 
earth such @ little creature was going to do if the 
Leightons did not help her, as théy ought to do. 
Georgie did not read this either to Roy or his mother, 
She merely said that Jack had seen Edaa, who was 
with Mrs. Dana, 

es one he write what ashe intends doing?” Roy 
asked. 

Georgie replied that he did not. And then Roy 
fell into a fit of musing, and was glad he had sent 
Charlie the hundred pounds, as that would be some- 
thing for Edua, and he half wished he had made the 
cheque larger, as he certainly would have done had 
he known what was to follow. 

“ Poor Charlie !” he sighed. “ He made mea world 
of trouble, but I wish I had him back.” 

_And then he remembered the unpaid bills sent to 
him singe his brother's death, bills of whieh his mo- 





ther must not know, especially as some of them were 
contracted for Edna. 

There wasa jeweller’s bill for aring—the wedding- 
ring it must have been—and aset of coral, with gold 
watch and chain, the whole amounting to fifty 
pounds. And Roy paid it, aud felt glad that 
Edna had the watch, and hoped it was a pretty one, 
and that she would never know who paid for it. He 
was beginning to grow strangely interested in this 
unknown sister, beginning to. pity her and feel a lin- 
gering desire tosee ber; and he was thinking intently 
of her one morning, when Rusgell, as usual, brought 
him his letters; many on business, and one in a 
strange handwriting, a girl’s handwriting, he aaid to 
himself as he tore open the envelope and saw that it 
was from Edaa. 

“Edna Browning Churchill,” she signed herself, 
and that last name brought hervery near to him. 

It was a thick, bulky letter, and the cause for that 
was explained by the three crisp notes which fell out 
and lay upon the bed. 

“Mr. Robert Leighton—Dear Sir,” the letter began, 
“ Please find inclosed 501 of the 1002 you sent to 
Charlie.” 

A great blot, like a tear, had fallen upon the 
“Charlie,” and Roy dropped auother one, and then 
read on: 

“T should not have kept any of the money, only 
there were some expenses to pay; and [ was ill and 
had no resources. As soon as [ get well, I shall 
pay it all back, with interest. Believe me, Mr, 

eighton, I certainly will. 
. “ Yours truly, . 
“ Epna Browxino CHURCHILL.” 

Roy read these lines more than once, and his eyes 
were moist with tears as he said aloud : 

“ Brave little woman. I like you now, if I never 
did before. Yes, you are a brave little woman,” 

He did not want the money; he wished in his 
heart that Edna had it, and more too; and yet he 
was in some way glad that she had sent it back, and 
written him that letter, which gave him an insight 
into her character. She was not a mere child, a 
saucy, froliesome girl, given to making caricatures of 
men in poke bonnets ; there was about her a courage 
and energy and strict integrity which he liked, and 
he felt some curiosity to know if she would pay the 
fifty pounds as she had promised to do. 

“I believe I'll let her alone for a while till I see 
what is in her,” he said, “and, when I am satisfied, 
I'll go for her myself and bring her home. My 
broken leg will be well long before she can earn 
that money. Brave little woman !” 

Roy sent the letter to his mother, whose only com- 
ment was: 

“ She seems to be sensible, at least, and wants to 
do what is right.” 

But Roy did not seud her the letter which came to 
him next day from Edna—a letter full of intense 
mortification, and earnest entreaties that he would 
not think her base enough to have accepted Charlie’s 
presents if she had known they were not paid for. 
Somebody, she did not say whom, had written 
to her that the jeweller had a bill against Charlie 
for a watch and chain, and coral set, all of which 
had been bought with promise of immediate: pay- 
ment. 

“They say the bill will be sent to you,” Edna 
wrote, “and then you will despise me more than you 
do now perhaps. But, Mr. Leighton, I did not dream 
of such a thing, Charlie gave them. to me the morn- 
ing we were married, and I did not think it wrong 
to take them then. I never took anything before, 
except a little locket with Charlie's portraitinit. H 
you have not paid that bill, please don’t. I can 
manage it somehow. I know Mr. Greenough, and 
he'll take the things back, perhaps. But if you have 
already paid it, shall repay you. It may be thatit will 
be a good while before! get it all—this and the other 
too—but I shall do it in time, and I want you to trust 
me and believe that I will, and that Lnever meant 
to be mean, or married Charlie because he had money, 
for I didn’t.” 

Here something was written and then scratched 
out, and after it Edna wrote: 

“Perhaps you will get a wrong it ion if I do 
not make some explanation, Idid not care one bit 
for the money I supposed Uharlie had, but maybe if I 
had known he had nothing but what. you gave him I 
should not have been married so soon. I should 
have told him to wait till we were older and had 
something of ourown. lam sorry, so sorry, end I 
wish Mrs, Churchill had Charlie back and that I was 
Edna Browning. I don’t want her to hate me, and 
if I live I'll prove to you both that I did not want 
Charlie’s money. I am going to carry the watch to 
the jeweller and see if he will take it and the coral 
too. In any event I shall pay for them, and you 
must believe I will. rt 

“Yours; E. B. Courcutn.” 

This was Ldna’s second letter to Roy, who felt a 





— 


strange sensation in his throat as he read it, ang 

who would like to havechoked the er who could 

— been malicious enough to tell about those 
8. 

“She did not mentiow the ring,” he said. “] 
hope she knows nothing of that.” 

But Edna did know of it, and the bitterest pang of 
all was the feeling that Roy Leighton first and her- 
self eventually must, pay for that golden symbol 
which seemed to her now like a mockery. She could 
not, however, confess to Roy that her wedding-ring 
was among the articles unpaid for. The golden 
baud was on her finger as she wrote, pleading sileutly 
with -her, so she made no mention of it, and Roy 
hoped she knew nothing of it and never would, 

“Tl write to her to-day,” he said, “ and tell her to 
keep that watch asa nt from me, and I'l! tel} 
her toe that by-and-by I am coming out. to see her 
and going to bring her home. She is made of the 
right kind of metal to suit me. Brave little wo- 
man!” 

This seemed to be the name by which Roy thought. 
of Edna. now, the “brave little woman,” and he re- 
peated it to himself as he: went over her letter again, 
and pitied her so much, but did not write to her that, 
day as he intended doirg. ag was rather indolent 
in matters not of a strictly business nature. He 
hated letter-writing at any time, and especially now 
when exertion of any kind; was painful to him, and 
so the 8 came and went until a week was gone, 
and still Edna's letter was unanswered, and “the 
brave little woman” was not quite so much in Roy's 
mind, for he liad other and graver matters to occupy 
his attention and engross his thoughts. His mother 
was very ill, soill that Georgie stayed with her con- 
stantly, and Muude Somerton came on Friday night. 
and remained till Monday morning, while Roy him- 
self hobbled to her room on crutches, and sat beside 
her for hours, while the fever burned itself out and 
she talked deliriously of her lost boy and the girl 
who had Ied him to ruin. 

“ That girl will have two lives to answer for instead 
of one, I fear,” Georgie said, with a sorrowful shake 
of the head, and.an appealing look at Roy, who made 


no 4 

He aia not Edna with his brother's death, 
he would feel no animosity toward her even if his 
mother died, but he could not then speak for her and 
brave Georgie’s look of assumed indignation against 
“that girl.” This, however, Maude Somerton did, 
and her blue eyes Pir dark with passionate excite-, 
ment as she turned fiercely upon Georgie with: 

“ Better call ber a murderess at once, and have her 
hung as a warning to all young girls with faces 
pretty enough te tempt.» man to run away with 
them. You know, Georgie Burton, she wasn’t a bit 
more to blame than Charlie himself, and it’s a shame 
for one woman to speak so of another. None of our 
robes are wholly unsullied, I imagine.” 

Maude meant. nothing by that last remark, but the 
shot told nevertheless, and Georgie said no more of 
Edna; while Roy in his heart blessed Maude for her 
defence of his sister, and made a mental memorandup 
of a Christmas present he meant to buy for Maude. 

(To be continued.) 





FACETIZA. 


A Great fuss has been made from time to time 
about the game laws, If « Royal Commission is 
ever held upon. the subject, members of the turf 
(late Arlington) and Po d should be examined, 
and then the public would hear of other game loss? 
—Tomahawk. 

rt QUOTATION THAT HAS ~— ba ioe a 

Ez pisonpennenee m2. 
favourite wine of our fathers suggests the refle 
that if a poet of the present day were, in writing 
Britain, to speak of “ the lords of human kind,” he 
would tate to sh, as Goldsmith does 
with A eae their “Pride in their port.”— 


the 
rot 


LOVELY Loarc. 
Edith—Shameful !—is it not, Amy ;—the many 
rude things that are said about the c n? 
Amy.—* Shameful” is not the word, a 
we remember that the fashion is founted on Greek 
oe it is absolutely ‘profane!—Will 0° the 
BEARS AND BULLIES. 
Russian Government 
i made on the Swiss 
authorities for the extradition of M. Netscl 
It is nei' ee ee aea 
grea’ we! coun 
i cig hbour into conceding 


political 
has. been given 
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have based the withdrawal of their demand on the 
und that they believed M. Netschajeff to have 

left Switzerland. The excuse is lame and ridicu- 

lous, and only proves once more that greatest 

bullies are, as a rule, the greatest moral cowards. 

However, we congratulate Switzerland on ke: 4 

got out of a very awkward dilemma.—Tomahaw 

THE CAB OF NO COLOURS, 

A coop cabs are now seen surmounted with 
the flag specifying their fares, prescribed by the 
Home Secretary. Nota , however, remain un- 
provided with any such ensign. Wherefore? Not 
necessarily from mere contumacy on the of the 
cabman or his employer. In general, bly, be- 
cause cabby, having no idea of any defini 4 
or charge per hour im his mind, feels really una 
to hoist ang Yeap of terms, He means 4 leave 
his paymen’ spontaneous munificence; or par- 
io exalted into munificence by grumbling and 
sarcasm, How to tabulate this proposal of fares 
he does not know. Therefore he cannot tell what 
flag to order. Let a proper one be provided for 
him, to hand. It must Serlng 20 figures, Ron 
inscription. His flag should be charged with the 
legend, “ Leave it to you, sir.’ That.is the banner 
which the now etal eabby wouldlike to drive 
under.—Punch, 

MEN are frequently like tea—the real strength. 


and 
goodness are not properly. drawn out. of them. until 
love lier 


they have been a short time in hot water: 
Woman's Lovg—A Frenchwoman. wilt 
husband if he is eithet witty or chivalrous), a Ger- 
man woman, if he is constant, and faithful; a Dutch 
woman, if he does not disturb: her ease: and comfort 
too much ; a Spanish woman, if he wreaks vengeance 
on those who ineur his displeasure; an Italian woman, 
if he is dreamy and al; a Danish woman, if he 


thinks that her native country is the brightest and 
happiest on earth; a Russian woman, if he, despises 


all Westerners as miserable barbariaus ;, an. English. 


woman, if—he has got plenty of money. 
HORRIBLE REVELATIONS, 

“THAT'S an out-and-out good horse of yours, Cab- 
by! I was neverdriven so fast in my life.” 

“Thank you, sir! Yes, sir! he was precious nigh 
gettin’ the upper ’and of me, coming down ’Ampstead 
Ill, I can tell you! Look what he done to my 
splashboard, just. afore you got.in! Kicked it: all to 
pieces, I don’t believe he was ever drove before 
to-night! To tell you the trath, I’m rather new to 
the business myself! I was brouglit up a car- 
penter! You're my first fare; you, and your good 
lady! and I "ope you'll bring me good luck !"— 

ne 

Tota Ecurpse.—M. Leverrier hasbeen dismissed 
from the Imperial Observatory, Paris. M. Leverrier’s 
star is clearly not in the ascendant.— Punch. 

A PHILOSOPHER once observed, “What a pity it 
is that it is not sinful to drink a glass of water. 
What pleasure people would take in doing it.” 

A MAN not long since committed suiéide by drown- 
ing. As the body could not be found, the coroner 
held an inquest on his hat and t, found. on the 
bank of the lake. Verdict, “ Found empty.” 

Tue author of a novel just out wishing to say that 
her heroine opened her mouth, thus expresses her- 
self: “‘The pretty coral doorkeepers of her words 
gave way, and a low mocking laugli ran out.from 
them,” 

A TRAVELLER who had crossed the Atlantic tells a 
story of a storm, where the rain, poured down in 
such torrents that the ocean rose ten inches. 
“There’s no mistake,” said he, “besides, the. cap- 
tain kept @ mark on the side of the vessel.” 

_ ALITTLE girl, on hearing her mother say that she 
intended ta go to a ball, and have her dress trimmed 
with bugles, i tly inquired if the bugles would 
blow up while she danced. ‘Ob, no,” said’ the 
mother, “ your father will do that when he discov 
I have bought them.” . 
A QUESTION, 

_ Ir wit is bad-in-age, how much more. unbecoming 
it must be in youth ?—Fun. 

PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. 
WitHovr many hours of real hard work no pre- 
mere can appear au fay.—Fun. 

Martin’s Act.—Consume your own smoke. 

APPROPRIATE TESTIMONIAL FOR & MAN oF Ex- 
TREME Vizws,—A telescope. 

I7’s a notorious fact that a young lady never pays 
her bets, why is it a matter of surprise that she 
doesn’t “slope”?—Because it would be a gal-le- 
vanting.— Fun, 

IMPROVEMENT ON FURBELOW. 
> AmoyG “ Fashions for March,” in the course of a 
detailed description of a number of dresses suitable 
for various oceasions,” Le Follet specifies : 

“A costume of black poult de soie, with e eross- 
way flounce, headed by three rows of velvet.” 

Flounees, many of them, have for a Iong time been 
used to crossings, not however designedly, 
Perhaps. But now we see thatsome milliner has de- 








vised a regular crossway flounce, headed, apparently 
with a special view to the purpose it is intended to 
serve, with three rows of velvet. Reason and eco- 
nomy, however, suggest that, instead of being headed 
by three rows of velvet, this flounce should be tailed 
with one row of broom.—Punch. 

ENCOURAGING FOK PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

It is positively ridiculous of people to decline to 
sit for their portraits in the severe weather of win- 
ter, since then of all times you are most likely to 
have a cold, and, of course, when you're a little 


hoarse it is the right time to have your carte.—Fun. 








RECONCILED. 


From far dim field and dimmer wood, 
Slow shrouding all things from, our view, 
The wreathing mists of evening drew 

Around, and wrapped us where we stood. 


And, like one sound of varied tone, 

The murmur of a. brooklet’s fall 

Came blended with the corncrake’s eall, 
O'er near home-meadows yet unmown, 


I spake, in answer to.a charge: 
“ Of faults of youth say little, love— 
Say nothing; for they nothing prove: 
Mere thumbmarks on a page’s marge. 


“ T have been somewhat weak, no doubt, 
But the strong germ my spirit held— 
The kernel of trae vigour—swelled, 

And crowded aught of weakness out. 


“ Then what I was, but-am no more, 
Tell not, I say ; nor even think 
Of me as one who touched a brink— 
A fatal brink—and fell not o'er.” 


She listened,-looking throngh the niglt, 
As if her fond. and earnest gaze 
Had pierced the dreamy evening haze 
And found some new far-off delight. 


Then, murmuring something soft and low, 
She fondly crept into my arms, 
Like one who, fled from false alarms, 
Returns to. find them doubly so. 
And all that balmy summer eve, 
Slow wandering through the woodlands wide, 


She nestled closer to my side,, 
As though she'd never care to leave. 


Jas. Dawson. 








AUSTRALIAN MUTTON AND BEEF. 

Tux meat is brought to England in two forms— 
tinned and cured. The mutton which has attracted: 
such a large share of public attention is the cured 
description, Before being sent to England, the meat 
has the bone extracted; it is then placed in a sweet 
pickle, rolled up in masses. of about. twelve pounds 
weight, each, and placed in casks, into which pure 
melted mutton fat is d. This fat preserves the 
mutton from the action of the atmospheric air, and 
keeps it perfectly sound and sweet.. The mutton is 
brought over im, legs:as, well as-rolls. Mr. D. Taller- 
man, the importer, gives: xdmirable instructions as to 
the best way to cook Australian mutton, the follow- 
ing being a few of his very capital receipts:— 

“Tn preparing unsmoked mutton forthe table, it 
should not be dressed in. large pieces, nor be plain- 
boiled or plain-baked. The smaller itis cut.up the 
better. 

“Tf made into mince collops the mutton forms an 
excellent.dish. To. make these, the meat. must be 
minced up small and placed in a stew-pan, with a 
moderate quantity of water. Boil gently, taking 
care to stir it well, adding pepper and some slices: of 
onion according to taste, but no salt. This stew of 
mince collops will be found very palatable, and can 
either be eaten with bread and petatoes, or be used 
as a stock for other dishes, 

“ The addition of more onions, carrots, and turnips, 
cut in slices, with some water; will change this dish 
into a rich and nourishing Irish. stew. preferred, 
the mutton may be cut into larger pieces for this pur- 
pose ; or pieces of meat about two inches square may 
be added to the mince meat. During the boiling, the: 
cover ‘should be kept on the stew-pan, and the pan 
well shaken at frequent intervals. 

“Ef the potatoes be left out, and, carrots in thin 
slices substituted, the dish becomes changed into a 
delicious havicot. This will take longer to. cook, or 
the carrots will not be meee done. In all dishes 
in which carrots are , from twenty to thirty 
minutes’ extra cooking are required, The haricot. 
must be kept simmering, not. boiling, in the stew- 


pan. 

“ To makea capital meat and potatoe pie, take one 
pound of mutton cut in thin slices like bacon ;_ place 
these slices at the bottom of an earthenware dish. 


‘Place above these three pounds of potatoes cut in 


~~ = 


pieces, also half a pound of onions cut small, with 
a little parsley and sweet herbs, together with three 
pints of water. If a dough crust be added, it is an 
improvement. 

“Australian mutton may also be used the same as 
ordinary meat in other descriptions of pies, also in 
puddings and dumplings; in vegetable soups, such 
as pea, carrot, cabbage, &c., Scotch barley broth, and. 
in meat cakes, and sausage rolls. It forms an ex- 
cellent meat for sausages. It may also be cut into 
thin slices and fried; like ham or bacon, with eggs, 
or in a batter made of eggs, milk, and flour.” 

The success that has attended the establishment of 
tle agency at Norton Folgate is beyond question. It 
need only be mentioned that within the last few 
months more than 100,000 penny. dinners have beew 
supplied there with full satisfaction, to show that: 
the long-existing prejudice against imported meat 
from the colonies. has been properly mvt, and to @ 
great extent overcome. 








STATISTICS, 


Tue First Trarric Returns or THE SvEz 
CanaL.—The Suez Canal Company are to be com- 
mended for their publieation of the receipts from the 
undertaking: It is only common justice to all con— 
cerned that the progress made in the development of 
the enterprise should be readily exhibited. What- 
ever expectitions may be disappointed by the results: 
realised, the attempt at concealment would be the 
worst possible policy. We say this in spite of the 
apparent smallness of the return, Up to the 3lst of 
January last, when the Canal had been open for traf- 
fic rather more than two months, the receipts had 
been 567,872£., or 22,714/., which, ab the outside, is. 
at the rate of 136,2841. per annum. Of course, such 
a rate of traffic would never do, and would hardly 
justify the opening of the Canal at all. Still, it is 
evident that the first month or two, and even more, 
could be only tentative—that time would be required. 
to make the utility of the Canal duly felt, and enable 
capitalists to previde ships for the new route; and 
ihe figures, therefore, are no test of what the traffic 
teill be when # fairstarthas been made. We cannot. 
eé sthat that traffic, for a long time to come, will be 
sc large as shareholders and the public were led to 
expect; but we should regret if the present figure 
ewre not rapidly improved, and at. least as much re— 
woved as. will pay working expenses. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ir is proposed to bring forward in the House of 
Commons a general bill under the direction of tho 
Board of Trade, to facilitate the laying down aud 
regulation of tramways. 

RECREATION. —Body and mind both require rest and 
relaxation at intervals, in order to maintain their full 
vigour. Achange.of employment will often afford rest, 
when entire inactivity would not. This is especially 
true with nervous, restless minds. Public speakers, 
writers, clergymen, &c., who astonish the world with 
their powers of accomplisliment, are examplesof this. 
Success would not attend them if they did not un~ 
bend occasionally, to seek rest in change of oecupation 
and healthful amusements. The gambols of animals, 
insects, and birds, remind us of the innocence of play. 
A cheery laugh helps digestion, and brightens. those 
that hear it. A half-hour’s exercise in the gymnasium. 
is a rest to muscles overtaxed by one position; and 
any out-of-door employment, to those confined by 
sedentary habits to the house, isan amaziug rest. L 
once heard an esteemed cle n say that he cured 
himeelf of an alarming attack of dyspepsia and hypo— 
chondria by sawing wood daily for about six weeks! 
Cheerful. society and argumentative conversation 
brace and invigorate a debilitated mind. Games of 
\chess and backgammon are a real tonic to some ; 
music is at once exhilaration and rest to others. and 
|writing a letter an advantageous change from writing: 

a sermon or editorial. Parents and husbands do not 
know they are sapping the vital energies when they 
‘discountenance all recreation, aud would confine 
|themselves and families to one weary round of toil. 
|Home: amusements, pleasant surprises, material for 
'w happy evening, should be as carefully studied and 
, planned for as any departmentof labour. Games upon 
\the chess-board, some new puzzle to dissect, acting 
\charades and tableaua, the most delightful of all, 
| varied with some entertaining reading, would enliven 
|many @ tired, diseouraged household, and give new 
|zest and courage for. the burdens of another day. 
‘Upon the daughters of a home falls a large share 
of obligation and privilege in this respect. Whether 
there shall be a happy evening at home, or an exciting 
one at the dance or billiard-table, may be very much 
as the daughters wish. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ALEx. S.—The lines are without merit. 

D B.—No charge is made. 

M. D. C.—*“ Hoping " is correct. 

S. C—William Corder was ited, for the of 
tote Marten, at Bury St. Tdmandas on the 8th August, 


J. M. D.—The last general election occurred in Novem- 
ber, 1868. The date of the general election previous to 
the last is July, 1865. 

Rh sae ers | very good. Colour of hair, light 
wn. 








H. A. H.—Colour of hair, light brown with an opaque 
shade 


Cuarntotrr W.—Colour of hair, light brown with a 
tinge of gold. 

J. D.—You can try a lotion made by mixing two ounces 
of eau-de-Cologne with two drachms of the tincture of 
cantharides. 

Percr L.—The lines are far below any approach to 
poetry. 

C. M.—We recommend you to address your communi- 
— ton editor of the “ Zoologist,” Paternoster 

ndon 

. il. —Take a tepid bath twice a week, and, as the 
weather gets warmer, every morning use a cold-water 
‘bath in your bed-room. 

Q. C.—“* Gurney’s Short-hand” is the standard work 
upon the subject. There is also a useful little guide to 
the art, called “‘ The Young Reporter.” 

Cecit1a St. J.—We cannot publish the private ad- 
dresses of individuals. You in all probability find 
them in the “‘ Court Guide.” 

A DELIGHTED Reaper.—Attention to your diet and 
regimen will prove serviceable. Take long walks, and 
let the pace be fast enough to produce a slight glow upon 
‘the skin. 

Maxrtarye H.—The duties of a waitress can only be 
Jearned from personal instruction. Something depends 
upon the position in life of those at whose table you will 
have to wait. Fashion changes now and then. 

Exprecration.—The charge would be entertained 
magistrate again if any new evidence was penn ode. tng 
fore him. Under the circumstances, vynee ron it is pro- 
‘bable that you will hear no more of the matte: 

8. F.—Steam-carriages for ordinary roads are not al- 
Jowed in the panes during the usual hours of traffic; 
their transit is confined to the time between 12 p.m. and 
6am. We om gy that these restrictions do not apply 
to country roads 

Prepro.—A marriags contracted in a Roman Catholic 
chapel is legal, suoied the building has been duly li- 
-censed, and the proper notice is given to the registrar of 
thedistrict in which the chapel is situated. The registrar 
must also give you the usual certificate. 

Unnaprr.—Take nourishing diet, moderate exercise, 
and use the cold bath —s morning. Avoid stimulants 
and excitement. Above all, be cheerful, be resolute in 
= endeavours to amend, and forget "that you have 

m such a foolish fellow. 

German T.—AEI, from the Greck, signifies for ever ; it 
is used on articles given as presents to denote con- 
stancy. It is not au abbreviation, as is the case with the 
letters I. H. S., which stand for the Latin words, “ Jesus 
—a Salvator, translated ‘‘ Jesus, the Saviour of 

en,” 

J. L S.—It is impossible to form a notion of the merits 
-or value of such productions without a very close in- 
— When completed, you could submit, them to 

e opinion of some eminent publisher. To your second 
question we reply, yes, if they are accepted ; but such ac- 
ceptance is a matter for consideration. 

Mara@aret WatsincHamM.—The choice of a fessor 
must rest with yourself. You will probably find that his 
fee for twelve lessons is five guineas. Your age isnot too 
‘young. It is an arduous Pa peer and if you devote 
yourself to it it will be well to commence at once. The 
other question about your voice will be better answered 
by your intended music-master. 

T. (Bradford).—You will certainly not procure a situa- 
tion easily; and when pon obtain one you would not 

=? into the position of manager ata leap. You would 
ave to work your way up. You should not go unless 


you are provided with funds to enable you to wait fora 

year. In addition to the money, you should seems yd by 

powers of endurance, and pru ence. It would be well to 

epee to New York in the first instance, and thence 
el your way, 
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3 of the royal 





Groroit.—Pheasants can be kept in confinement and 











_, SARAH, vightnen. a short, dark, loving, and domesticated, 


‘of home ; & tradeg- 





fed almost the same as ordinary fowls. — 
a judiciously and well 
th either regl or artificially-contrived bushes, hes, plenty 
sandy earth in which to bask and lay their perks ow 
— should have ants’ eggs, worms, &., to 
their food, and a fresh sod of grass turf every day. 
Margaret W.—The inside of the skin must be well 
cleansed with warm waterand alum. Then immerse ina 
strong solution of spirits of wine and camphor. After- 
wardsanoint with a composition of camphor, arsenic, and 
aie known by the name of “ arseni cal soap.” The 
must be well combed and trimmed, and the 
whole skin must be cut to size. 
A Faiz Grat.—1. Rush was executed at Norwich on the 
2ist April, 1849. 2. Too young. Most men at that age 
have not an income sufficient to su awife. 3. You 


write a neat hand. 4. Too young; the geutleman should 
be at least six older. 5. The doneription, as far as 
it goes, is that of a pretty y Pang something 
would depend upon her exp hich has a@ very 


a influence over the features, both for good and fdr 


gn of Goorge TL. to royulate Re marciage of m mibers | teom 
reign 0 mari of members 
‘Gali tt the consent of Parliament is 
~ before any of that king's descendants who ma 
be over 35 years of age can ; and for any under 

the consent of the areree with twelve months’ notice 
to the Privy Council, is required. Practically the oe 
of oe must’ be opin a to the marriage of 
reign h, on t 0} demand made on the 
ory purse at such a time. 


' A CAGED LARK, 


The crowd that pass his prison under 
Declare him happy because he sings! 

They are not cruel, they ouly blunder, 
Drink of the river, nor think of its springs. 


They would loose him, ee pra rather, 
Could they but rightly read his song, 
How to the common and pitiful Father 
It cries for justice for this his wrong. 


Alas! but accuse not me, my brother! 
’ For thou and I have a common grief ; 
Thou art a prisoner, I am another, 
With only our song for our hearts’ relief. 


Thou, in the cage with the narrow wires, 
Whence thy shrill melody skyward peals ; 

I, on the wheel that never tires— 
"Alas! the bars, and the dull-toothed wheels ! 


Alas ! to be caged in the summer a: 
Bound when the fields in sunlight lie, 
And oh ! to be out on the downs t together, 
1 in the bracken, and thou in the m as 
3 ° . 


C. C. J.—Although no precise costume is “ ordered” 
to be worn at the ceremony of confirmation, it is the 
usual custom for females to be dressed in plain white 
materials, with neat caps ; and for males to be attired as 
simply and plainly as possible. The handwriting is pas- 
sably good. 

J. J: (Dublin).—The attainment of a correct accent 
depends upon yourself, Modulate your sentences so as 
to avoid dissecting the accent all in one manner—from 
the acute to the grave; keep your ear open for good 
examples, and exercise yourself frequeutly upon them, 
and you may become master of a greatly improved ut- 
terance. 

Francer.—There is no flower more Bes men! for a 
bride’s bouquet than the lovely — floribunda (an 
exquisite exotic, imported from Madagascar in 1839), the 
purity and fragrance of its snowy-white waxen blossoms 
rendering it indispensable in a bridal or igdeed any other 
bouquet. ley flowers blooming in a are easily 
“wired,” and mixin well with yen mary orange 

Its b dispersed here and there in a 


choice bouquet give a delicious fragrance perfectly in- 
describable to those who have not experienced it. 

EvanGettne.—Diamonds were first bens ht to Europe 
in any noticeable numbers in the year 1 from Gol- 
conda, a province of Hindostan. 7 —- the whe 
mines, discovered in 1728, mainl. appl 
Borneo, however, sends a few; — Ve oa 
supplied the whole world, is now mae worked out as 
regards diamond production. The t known dia- 
mond is that in the sceptre of Russia. e Kohinoor is 

now ouly the fifth in size, although before its cutting it 
rauked as the second. It is in the m of the 
Queen, who wore it at the recent dra’ -room. 


Tom Jexxins.—l, The sport of hawking gradually de- 
clined in the days of Elizabeth, and went out of fashion 
about the time of Charles I. It is opined that some rea- 
son for o — of he Bat is 2 b found weighty 

oO e age, an e more t; 
matters which at the latter period pressed upon A 
minds of people of quality. Itisa satime not tie ree 
with expense, as the training of uires some 
time and great skill; itis also a sott of waiting game, 
which does not require that pg an exercise which is 
one of the great inducemen by most of the 
sports of the present day. 2. Wash aaa with clean 
lime-water, applied with a small brush; when dry, bur- 
nish with an iron heated to a moderate temperature. 3. 
For red, dip in an acetate of alumina mordant, then in a 
decoction of Brazil wood. For yellow, use the same 
mordant, but replace the Brazil wood ae hy - Powe nd For 
er , the same, but mix indigo with theturmeric. 4, 

ndwriting very good. 











A Jewess, seventeen, medium “ ht, fair, brown hair 
and eyes, dances well, and s lish, hg and 
German. Respondent must off the same 


J.8. and 0. B.—* J. S.,”" twenty-two, tall, dark, 
orm te in receipt of a good salary, f — of home, and 
usical. Respondent must be dark and Pp 


P be steady and fo: 
man poms a ay 
Srycereitr, an established licensed victualler. Respon. 
dent should possess some means; age not to exceed 

y 

Kare, sixteen, short, hazel eyes, and dark hair. Re. 
agua must not a over nineteen. 

Cuartorrte, seventeen, short, dark hair and eyes. Re. 
a must be dark, medium height, aud not over 


| eset aaa ae rather tall, fair, gray eyes, and fond 
Respondent must be dark, not over twenty, end 
fond fond ot home. 


F. L. and Jace T. (friends mf a twen 
dark com AP g ome 4 berel 


eed ‘0 me, and 
oe na * Jack T.,” 2 e ldaie he’ Beg 
fair, vaag? a s disposition, with an income sufficient to 
a comfortably. Respon must be 
. — of music, and to move in good 


Hecror, nineteen, 5ft. 9in., light hair. blue eyes, 
1 wenuh ba bebness oe 


aa a and pretty. Wishes to exchange 


cern at 

Vurr Tosnty, rhe fats 
business habits.” f do shout be be about for forty 
a 

Ezra B., seventeen, tall, f robe loti tk alten, thas home, 
Respondent must be a sailor. 


ARTILLERY, -four, good looking, dark hair, and 
w steady ustrious, and is a non 
—. parte on waa, be from eighteen to anente 
our, and possessing 
amount of mo: aartilleey proposes to leave thes a 


and start in mr 
Ltr, rather short, brunette, aud handsome. ele 
dent must be ron pips ag ts home, and with 
pectations. 
ther tall, fair com matin 


ana domesticated. Res mt must be tall, 
spectable, kind, a ond of home, anda ome in 


A, here 5ft. 10in., dark complexion, black hair, and 
a Gol. a year bine we Fran bt of increase. ’ Be. 
tomy pen be fair, mesticated, with an 
income of 1001. a year, ind would not object toa young 


widow. 

Auice May, hazel eyes, and accomplished. 
Respondent must nil dark, fond of music, and pos- 
sess a moderate income. 

Eruet, seventeen, medium height, chestnut hair, dark 
blue eyes, a ——— and an excellent pianisto. Re- 








spondent must be tall, gentlemanly, fond of home, and 
in easy 

ADELAIDE, nineteen, rather tall, blue eyes, dark curl 
ing hair, amiable, accomplished, and will oa roperty. 
ey ays oF be dark, and in receipt of 2501. a year. 

E. M., -three, tall, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, 
cheerful, & ‘onate, well educated, musical, LoL sear sai 
ted, and in a resp 

must forward his carte. 


A Coryisx Girt, twen ell educated 5ft. 4}in., dark hair and 
eyes, fair complexion, w: ted, affectionate, 
domesticated. t must be tall, dark, about 
tweuty-five, and affectionate; a tradesman preferred, 
Wishes to ex: cartes. 

Communications RECEIVED: 


Tom Bow.iyg is responded to by—‘ Nellie,” twenty, 
pretty, ———— fond of pe and respectably con. 


ge ca 
Jacx Foretor by—“‘ anehitrite,” nineteen, 5ft., fair 
yn brown hair, hazel eyes, good tempered, lor. 
and fond of home. Wishes to exchange cartes. 
ing H. Marytacx by—“ Esmeralda,” » fair, affec- 
tionate, ladylike, , and an amateur 
act 


ress. 
Herne by—“ Polly,” nineteen, medium height, domes- 
Menmnes SONA and would make a home happy. Wishes to ex- 


is i M. by—“* Mabel,” who writes for his carte, an- 

swers to his Saecttion, and has an income of 80i. per 
um. 

Guanine H. by—*‘ La Sonnambula,” ing, fair, blue 

oF si dark curling hair, good tempered, loving, and fond 


ie by—‘ Anne,” nineteen, mapsinns height, and 
gos Woking’ Wishes to exc 
A. P. 8. wishes for “‘ Dark.Ey: Nellie’ 3” address, 
E. J. wishes for “* Annie's” address. 


connect 





LIFE axp FASHION, Votume I., Now Reapr, with 
SUPPLEMENTARY PORTFOLIO, Price 7s. 6d. ; con- 
taining Four a en be hand; é seven Plates of 

Paris Fash hions, colo hand; Four large Sheets 
of eT tall-aise Diagrams of j hemeony &e., with cut-out 
Paper Patterns; and, also, handsome Designs for 
Berlin work, richly printed i in colours, 


LONDON READER awp EVERYBODY'S JOURNAL. 


o° Bow Rett, Vou, XIII. of Tux Lonpow Reapss, 
o> Trrie and Inpex to Vor, XIII. Price 0x8 
mo 83, For APRIL, 1s NOW Reavy. Paice 6d. 

N.B. —Connrsrompuats must A AppREss THEIR LeTreRs 
TO pe Eprror or “Tus Lonpox Reaper,” 334, Strand, 


tit, We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retaiu copies. 





“C. B.” (a printer), medium height, fair, 
fond of home and music, Pespoqdant must be dark and 





good looking: 








London: Published ion the Pepsin, at 334, Strand, by 
» Watsox 
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